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THE DEVILS POSTPILE AND ITS STRANGE SETTING* 


By Francois E. MATTHES 
> 
HE Sierra Nevada, geologists tell us, consists essentially of one 
vast block of the earth’s crust that lies tilted toward the south- 
west, its northeastern edge elevated to form the crest line. The sur- 
face of the block, in general, slopes gently down to the Great Valley 
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FIGURE I 





of California; the steep eastern side, exposed by the uplift, and in 
part, probably, by the subsidence of the earth blocks underlying 
Owens Valley and the Mono Basin, forms the imposing eastward- 
facing mountain front. A cross-section of the Sierra Nevada, accord- 
ingly, is like that shown, with vertical dimension somewhat exag- 
gerated, in Figure 1. 

To an aviator soaring high above the range, its block form and its 
westerly slant are readily manifest, but to the mountaineer who, like 
a pygmy ant, crawls among the peaks and cajions of its surface, they 
are not obvious. Only from some of the higher summits on the main 
crest can he obtain a sufficiently comprehensive view to perceive the 
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general form of the range. A great satisfaction it is, if you have the 
tilted-block concept in mind, to see it thus impressively demon- 
strated: Southwestward from Mount Dana or Mount Whitney, for 
instance, the range falls away gradually, its slope diversified by 
minor crests and ridges; to the northeast it drops off with amazing 
abruptness, to a depth of more than 6000 feet from the summit of 
Mount Dana, to a depth of 11,000 feet from Mount Whitney. To 
the northwest and the southeast the crest of the range extends as far 
as the eye can see, studded with boldly sculptured peaks. There is 
additional satisfaction in finding that, although the range is deeply 
furrowed by cafions and gulches, the divide between the easterly and 
westerly waters coincides in the main with the crest line. 

If now you are fully convinced of the soundness of the tilted-block 
idea, and if perchance you are inclined to feel cocksure about it—even 
scientists occasionally have spells of cocksureness, ’tis only human— 
take yourself to the headwaters of the Middle Fork of the San Joa- 
quin, the land of the Devils Postpile, the Mammoth Pass, and the 
Ritter Range. There the main crest of the Sierra Nevada sags down 
ignominiously to a low, flattish ridge, a third-rate feature of the sort 
that elsewhere in the Sierra Nevada would scarcely attract attention. 
No alpine “High Sierra” here, nor any amazing drop to the eastern 
foot of the range! From the Mammoth Pass the descent to the east 
is only 1500 feet, and from the saddle north of Mammoth Moun- 
tain, which is slightly lower than the pass, the descent is even less, 
and mostly in the form of a slope. 

It is rather disturbing to one’s ideas of the nature of a tilted-block 
range, further, to discover that the cafion of the Middle Fork, imme- 
diately west of the saddle in the divide, is considerably lower than 
the country to the east. The altitude of Pumice Flat, north of the 
Devils Postpile, is 7700 to 7800 feet; that of Reds Meadow 7500 
feet; the saddle in the divide is about 9300 feet, and the sloping 
plain directly east of the saddle averages over 8000 feet. To enhance 
the anomaly of the situation, there rises, west of the Middle Fork, 
an exceptionally bold, spectacular group of mountains that dwarfs 
the divide into insignificance—the group of which Banner Peak, 
Mount Ritter, and the Minarets are the principal summits. Over © 
13,000 feet in altitude, Mount Ritter towers more than a mile above 
Pumice Flat and the Devils Postpile, and fully 3800 feet above the 
saddle in the divide. Even Mammoth Mountain is outtopped more 
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than 2000 feet. A profile line over the Ritter Range, across Pumice 
Flat, and over the divide, plotted without vertical exaggeration 
from the contour lines of the topographic map, turns out as shown 
in Figure 2. 

How are these singular facts to be reconciled with the tilted-block 
form of the Sierra Nevada? Or is that form only a myth? Why is 
the main divide near the Devils Postpile so much lower than the 
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FIGURE 2 


Ritter Range? Why is not that lofty range, which connects at the 
north with Mount Lyell, itself the divide? How did the Middle Fork 
of the San Joaquin, which heads on the east flank of Banner Peak, 
succeed in cutting its cafion around the southern end of the Ritter 
Range? Why is the floor of its cafion in the vicinity of the Devils 
Postpile so much lower than the country east of the divide? And 
what, finally, is the real nature of the Devils Postpile? These are 
the questions that anyone who has visited the region is bound to ask 
himself. 

It will be a comfort to those who still have a lingering faith in 
the tilted-block theory to note, in the first place, that though the crest 
of the Sierra Nevada in the vicinity of the Devils Postpile seems 
strangely low, nevertheless its lowest saddle, north of Mammoth 
Mountain, is only 600 feet lower than the Tioga Pass, which thrills 
the motorist with its great altitude (9941 feet). The fact is, the 
main divide near Mammoth Mountain is not abnormally low for 
the central part of the Sierra Nevada. It merely seems low because 
it is overshadowed by the Ritter Range and because the drop to the 
country to the east is slight. The latter circumstance is, however, 
readily explained by the fact that the country east of the divide is 
built up with volcanic materials—lava and pumice. The total thick- 
ness of these materials can only be surmised, but it is probably not 
less than 2000 feet. The pumice alone must have great thickness, 
for it forms the long slope, more than 1000 feet high, that leads up 
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to within 300 feet of the saddle in the divide. There can be no doubt 
that it conceals bold cliffs, and it may reasonably be supposed that if 
the pumice and the other volcanic materials underneath were re- 
moved, there would be found here, as elsewhere along the northeast 
flank of the Sierra Nevada, an abrupt and imposing escarpment. 

What is this pumice, and whence did it come? It consists of small 
fragments and lumps of highly siliceous lava, literally steam-shred- 
ded, that were blown by spasmodic explosions from a series of craters 
to the east of the range. There are fully thirty of these craters, ex- 
tending in a row from Mammoth Mountain northward to Mono 
Lake. Some are only a few hundred feet high, the largest more than 
2000 feet. Their alignment (see Mount Lyell quadrangle) suggests 
strongly that they are associated with a great fracture, or a zone of 
fractures, in the crust of the earth. The bulk of the pumice naturally 
showered down immediately about the craters from which it was 
ejected, but the finer particles drifted some distance with the wind, 
and as a consequence there is a sprinkling of pumice over a consider- 
able part of the Sierra Nevada. The Mammoth Pass and the divide 
for several miles to the north are most thickly covered, and Pumice 
Flat, as its name implies, is well supplied with it. Even at Reds 
Meadow and farther south along the Middle Fork there is a thin 
veneer of pumice. The dust it creates wears the skin off one’s fingers, 
as those who have camped in those parts have reason to remember. 

The fractures in the earth, indicated by the row of craters men- 
tioned, in all probability do not stop at the foot of the Sierra Nevada, 
but penetrate some distance into the body of the range. For not only 
does Mammoth Mountain, itself the remnant of an old volcano, 
stand in line with them, but so do the little Red Cones perched on 
the east side of the cafion of the Middle Fork, and Pumice Butte, 
north of Fish Creek. The famous hot spring near Reds Meadow, 
though somewhat west of the line, doubtless is connected with it. 

A bubbling hot spring of this type, it is now realized, is essentially 
a volcanic phenomenon. It is fed in part by steam emanating from 
hot lava in process of crystallization, in part by surface water that 
has seeped down to great depths and has been heated by the steam. 
Water generated directly by igneous rocks is what geologists please 
to call “juvenile” water, in distinction to “meteoric” water, which 
falls upon the earth from the clouds. Let those who would make 
their ablutions in the hot spring bear this in mind. Perhaps they 
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will feel rejuvenated as well as cleansed, if only as a result of the 
therapeutic value of the thought that the water is in part new-born, 
straight from Mother Earth. 

Volcanism appears to have been active along the line of fractures 
at widely different dates in geologic history. The explosions of pum- 
ice represent but the latest chapter. They began toward the end of 
the Ice Age, and continued at intervals probably until in fairly recent 
times. It is certain in any event that the pumice at Reds Meadow 
fell a long time after the Middle Fork Glacier had melted back to 
its source. Mammoth Mountain, on the other hand, dates back to 
preglacial time, and must be well over a million years old. By the 
long-continued disintegration of its volcanic rock it has long since 
lost its original crater form and has been reduced to a shapeless 
hump. 

Intermediate between the formation of Mammoth Mountain and 
the eruptions from the pumice craters there occurred another re- 
markable volcanic outbreak: Right in the Mammoth Pass a fissure 
opened and let forth a flood of black basaltic lava. By far the greater 
part of this fluid material poured into the cafion of the Middle Fork 
and there spread out in an elongated mass that extended from the 
head of Pumice Flat southward beyond the site of the Rainbow 
Falls. The total length of this mass (which may possibly have been 
supplied in part from other vents) was about six miles; its thickness 
ranged from 100 to perhaps 700 feet. The outpouring took place 
during the interglacial epoch that preceded the last glaciation in the 
Sierra Nevada—presumably between 100,000 and 200,000 years ago. 

The Middle Fork Glacier, when for the last time it readvanced, 
found this mass of basalt obstructing its path. Being about 1000 
feet thick, it had no difficulty in overriding the obstruction. More- 
over, the basalt, having cracked into columns by contraction while 
cooling, was readily quarried away by the glacier, column by column. 
During the thousands of years that the ice held sway, therefore, most 
of the basalt was removed and the cafion re-excavated nearly, in 
places all the way down to the granite. Only the more obdurate parts 
of the basalt mass were left standing. Of these the largest is that 
strange hump in the middle of the cafion, about 300 yards long and 
200 feet high, which, because of the fancied resemblance of its tall, 
straight columns to posts stacked together in upright position, has 
been facetiously—and quite aptly—named the Devils Postpile. 
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A mere hummock in a landscape dominated by mile-high peaks, 
the Devils Postpile is nevertheless a feature of unusual interest to 
the scientist as well as to the layman. The columns that form its 
steep west front, facing the river, are exceptionally high, straight 
and cleancut; those at its southern end are remarkable for their cur- 
vature and their radial arrangement with respect to a center at the 
top of the pile. Strikingly beautiful, also, are the six-sided or five- 
sided end facets of the columns which in places still gleam with 
the polish that was imparted to them by the overriding glacier. 

But now let us return to the interpretation of the larger features 
of the region. The full significance of the broad sag in the crest of 
the range is yet to be revealed. In all likelihood it is the mouth of 
an ancient valley which extended far to the eastward and whose 
stream emptied into the Middle Fork of the San Joaquin at that re- 
mote epoch when the Sierra block was not yet uptilted and when the 
waters from the country to the east still drained seaward across its 
surface. At that time, of course, the Middle Fork had not yet cut its 
profound cafion, but flowed in a relatively shallow valley slightly 
below the level of the sag and below the shoulders that now flank 
the cafion. It seems probable, furthermore, in view of the depth and 
breadth of the sag (Mammoth Mountain did not then exist), that 
the valley indicated by it was the pathway of a large river— indeed, 
of the main San Joaquin—and that that part of the present Middle 
Fork which pursues a southeasterly course from Thousand Island 
Lake to the Devils Postpile was merely a tributary of the master 
stream. The San Joaquin River, as we now know it, therefore ap- 
pears to be a “beheaded” stream, its original upper course having 
been cut off by the uptilting of the Sierra block. Several other Sierra 
streams beside the San Joaquin, that now begin in gaps in the crest 

of the range, doubtless were similarly decapitated. 

It is significant that, although the main San Joaquin flows south- 
westward, quite normally down the slope of the range, a number of 
its tributaries have southeasterly or northwesterly courses, in disre- 
gard of the general slant of the Sierra block. Not only the head of 
the Middle Fork, but the North Fork, Granite Creek, and Chiquito 
Creek have southeasterly courses; Fish Creek and the South Fork 
have northwesterly courses. All owe their trends to the constraining 
influence of more or less prominent ridges that themselves have a 
general northwest-southeast trend. A similar state of things is 
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found in certain parts of the drainage basins of the Merced, Tuol- 
umne, Kings, and Kaweah rivers. There is a definite reason for 
this. The area now occupied by the Sierra Nevada bore at an earlier 
time in geologic history—namely, during the Cretaceous period—a 
series of roughly parallel mountain ranges that had a general north- 
west-southeast trend. Although this ancient mountain system, as a 
result of stream erosion during more than a hundred million years,* 
was in large part worn down before the Sierra block first became 
outlined and gained a westerly slant, nevertheless a number of the 
higher northwest-southeast ranges and the valley troughs between 
them were perpetutated. The new Sierra Nevada, therefore, in- 
herited these features from the ancestral mountain system. When 
the Sierra block was uptilted, all the ranges and valleys on its sur- 
face were tilted with it. Indeed, our Sierra Nevada is to be regarded 
as something greater than a simple mountain range. It is of the order 
of a mountain system. Its areal extent equals that of all the Swiss, 
French, and most of the Italian Alps together! 

The ancient mountain ranges of the Cretaceous period were not 
block ranges. They were carved from great wrinkles in the crust of 
the earth (see Fig. 3) produced by the compression and folding of a 
series of strata that lay originally flat, having been deposited on the 
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FIGURE 3 


floor of the ocean—strata of sandstone, limestone, shale, and clay 
aggregating at least a mile in thickness. While the folding was in 
progress molten granite surged up and invaded the folds from below. 
Squeezed by the intense pressure and baked by the heat of the gran- 
ite, the stratified rocks were “metamorphosed” to quartzite, marble, 
schist, and slate. Large bodies of these metamorphic rocks still re- 
main in different parts of the Sierra Nevada, and by their contorted 
structure give evidence of the former existence of the mountain 
ranges, and even indicate their trend, their parallelism, and their 
general character, which must have been analogous to that of the 


*This figure and all the other time figures in this paper conform to the new scale of 
geologic time based upon the rate of atomic disintegration of uranium, the only time 
scale that is consistent with modern geologic data. 
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present Appalachian Mountains. As a matter of fact the geologist 
finds incorporated in the Sierra block remnants of two such series 
of folded strata that differ widely in age, and thus he knows that two 
systems of mountains have in turn occupied the place of the present 
Sierra Nevada in times gone by. 

The foothills and the choppy ridges through which the Merced 
River cuts its cafion below the Yosemite are composed largely of 
these metamorphic rocks. The mountains fronting upon the Mono 
Basin similarly are made of them. Some of the high crests that have 
inherited their northwesterly trends from the mountains of the Cre- 
taceous period consist of smaller bodies. The Le Conte Divide, near 
the head of the South Fork of the San Joaquin, is a notable example. 
The Ritter Range is another but rather complicated example. 
The structure of the metamorphic rocks is most readily traced along 
its northeast base. The beds there stand vertical or at high angles, 
and have northwesterly trends. Gray schists and variously colored 
quartzites predominate. The upper cafion of the Middle Fork, from 
Pumice Flat to Thousand Island Lake, cuts lengthwise through these 
rocks and to them probably owes its position and its trend. The Rit- 
ter Range itself is composed in part of dark mottled rocks that repre- 
sent ancient lavas metamorphosed out of all semblance to their 
former selves. Associated with these is a complex of dark igneous 
rocks that doubtless were injected in a molten state into the arch of 
one of the great upfolds of the ancient mountains. It is the exceed- 
ingly obdurate nature of these rocks that has permitted the Ritter 
Range to maintain its great height. The range notably terminates at 
the south where these rocks end. When, therefore, you climb Mount 
Ritter, you climb the core of one of the ancestral mountains that 
were formed more than a hundred million years before the present 
Sierra Nevada was uplifted. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH OUTING 


By Marion RANDALL PARSONS 
2 


CERTAIN small boy had been brought up on stories about the 
A Sierra Club. He had heard of Army Pass and the trail through 
the snow thet was scooped out by a battalion of tin cups; of Charley 
Tuck, riding by night over Vogelsang Pass to save a side-trip from 
the disaster of a cookless camp; of the flood year, earthquake year, 
and the bridges that were built and swept away and built again. 
And he had heard, of course, of our devoted leader and chief. 
So when at last he was presented to the chief in person, his elders 
sensed, they thought, the full importance of the event. Amused, they 
watched the widening of eyes, the solemnity, the awed silence, and 
when the guest had departed awaited comment. It came, devastat- 
ingly. : 

The child said, “Was that guy—Mr. Colby?” 

Hero-worship has its perils, one observes from this incident. One 
overshoots the mark, dresses the wearer of khaki in football trap- 
pings, endows him with a panache. Nevertheless, how can the story 
of the twenty-eighth outing, which Mr. Colby claims is to be the last 
he will himself conduct, begin without due tribute to his foresight 
and patience, his command of detail, his imperturbability, and es- 
pecially his faculty of directing all and controlling all without hav- 
ing one person, not the youngest, rawest, least amenable of freshmen, 
feel irked by rules or discipline? For it is this rare quality in leader- 
ship, more than any other one factor, perhaps, that has given our 
outings their special tone. At once the most detailed and the least 
arbitrary of governments, its essence is that every member, put 
squarely on his own mettle and initiative, is made individually re- 
sponsible for the mountaineering fame and general good repute of 
the club. 

Our critics complain that this policy tends to make us a little 
egocentric at times. The stranger within our gates, they say, or the 
weaker brother, finds himself treated rather more cavalierly than in 
other clubs. And it is true that with us fewer trips are “officially” 
planned, more is left to one’s own enterprise, less overt attempt is 
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made to fuse the crowd into a homogeneous whole. The spirit of the 
organization is somewhat Spartan, in fact—a miscellaneous horde 
of two hundred-odd left to lose the trail or keep it, cross the log or 
fall off, leap into camp or limp in, love the life or loathe it, all at 
their own sweet wills. One may question a little anxiously the suc- 
cess of such a policy under a leadership less magnetic, less able to 
fire the rank and file with a kindred idealism and zeal; dread to 
have it in the future become a source of disorganization rather than 
of strength. But that under Mr. Colby it has served to build up an 
unparalleled enthusiasm and loyalty and to create competent, hardy 
mountaineers, let this year’s devoted throng of “old-timers” and the 
army of climbers that swarmed up black Ritter by every conceivable 
approach abundantly attest. 

As one of the old-timers aforesaid, I find the story of the twenty- 
eighth outing coming to mind most readily in terms of comparison. 
Considering the fact that my first outing, the club’s third, was so 
very far from perfect that perhaps only Mr. Colby’s determination 
not to “quit on a failure” saved it from being the last, it is espe- 
cially pleasant to record that this year mountaineering hazard, the 
crowd, the packers, the commissary boys and girls, the cook, and the 
weather all conspired to make the month a perfect one in every way. 
It is pleasant, too, to reflect that while in 1903 a score of dunnage- 
less Saint Laurences, grilling night-long beside a camp-fire, was no 
unusual sight, in 1929 not once did even a recreant member of the 
“aviation corps” miss the luxury of his six-cylinder bed. Pleasant 
further to recall a certain far in the past luncheon of dried apples 
and drier crackers for the purpose of contrasting it with the salad 
and chocolate cake with which Dan Tachet regaled us when we took 
a day off and lunched in camp. 

And the clothes! Compare my first costume and its heavy denim 
skirt “not many inches from the knee”—below that member of 
course understood—with the “shorties” and the “sun-backs” of that 
more progressive element amongst us belligerently christened by 
certain conservatives the “nudes”! Over the costume question, in- 
deed, schism almost rent the camp. To wear ’em or to bare ’em be- 
came the subject of a hotter contention than Smith versus Hoover 
or Wet versus Dry. And even to the conciliatory observation over- 
heard among the veterans when the ferment had begun to subside: 
“After all, when you remember what was said of us barely twenty 
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years ago when we wore knickerbockers to knapsack down the 
Tuolumne . . .” was appended acrid foreboding regarding the cos- 
tume of twenty years hence. Nor were sartorial changes limited to the 
women’s ranks. The one-time protective coloration is no longer the 
only mode for men. Ensanguined shirts, plaid blazers, the gaudiest 
of neckerchiefs are “in.” Brilliant color, it seems, is no longer the 
sole prerogative of the packers or the flappers, or even of the 
“scenery.” 


Ward Lake. A camp of granite ledges and deep-needled Jeffrey 
pines. Stars hung on the branch-tips. A crescent moon. On past 
Florence Lake in the morning, above the drowned meadows where 
we camped nine years ago, and among arid hills of granite where 
crooked old junipers sprawl. Gardens of flowering pentstemons in 
delicate profusion of blue and purple and mauve. The foregather- 
ing of old luncheon groups. The inception of new. A sometimes 
rueful adjustment of one’s social relationships to one’s pace. .. . 

First days on the trail all have this in common, that the release 
from city ways and city modes of thought is not yet complete. Like 
the immaculate four-square handkerchiefs that grace the pockets of 
well-ironed shirts, or the fragments of cold chicken and sliced 
avocado that lend surprise to the bandanna lunch, incongruous tag- 
ends of city preoccupations still blur the outlines of the mountain 
day. But in Blaney Meadows that evening the life of the outing 
seemed definitely to have begun. A parklike camp-ground of aspen 
groves and tamarack pines and great arching Jeffrey pines sloped 
graciously to the stream. There were river-baths to be taken where 
the white San Joaquin roared over stones, or sun-baths in twinkling 
aspen bowers along whispering side streams. People bustling about 
commissary on their little campkeeping chores began to take on the 
solemn absorption of prime ministers adjusting world affairs. The 
lost-and-found bag was instituted. The bulletin-board bourgeoned 
with names listed for the first side-trip. 

Half the camp set forth in the morning for a two-night stay in 
Hutchinson Meadow, which lies up Piute Creek at the junction of 
French Creek. For a few miles we followed a well-graded section 
of the John Muir Trail; but up Piute Cajon the old trail, careless 
of lost elevation, stony and steep, made hard going for both animals 
and men. The cafion, topped by huge domes and walled with beau- 
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tifully whorled and striated cliffs, is bare, stern, and harshly primi- 
tive as in a beginning world; and indeed since the glaciers chiseled 
it time and weather have done little to crevice its cliffs and pave- 
ments with tree-sustaining soil. Under Pilot Knob, however, the 
grim walls widen, and there groves and meadows are generously 
spread. 

With the commissary picturesquely established on the rock pave- 
ment beside the river, volunteers sped about assisting Mr. Colby, 
chef for the occasion, in the preparation of a royal feast. There have 
been days, far in the past, when‘culinarily speaking the vulgar corn- 
dodger comprised his major stock in trade. But now his soup or 
goulash may challenge comparison with Dan’s. We noticed, how- 
ever, that despite the high degree of cooking skill our chief has at- 
tained, the rank and file of knapsackers still contend bitterly over 
the “best” method of scorching their billycanfuls of mush or rice. 

By now, of course, the city had vanished utterly. Our moun- 
taineers were at home again, hungry, care-free, and happy as kings. 
Witness the camp-fire that night with its spontaneous laughter and 
raillery, and its songs. The choir fell to caroling more lustily than 
they yet had ventured, and new soloists began to emerge. Though all 
of these were not with us that night in Hutchinson Meadow, we take 
this opportunity of naming Edward Allen, Perry Evans, Ethelinda 
James, Nathan and Lewis Clark, Johnny Hair, Paul Paine, Vir- 
ginia Adams, and Cedric Wright as contributing most generously to 
the camp-fire entertainments. Nor should we fail to mention our 
composer, Edward Ballantine, and the two impresarios, Elsie Bell 
Earnshaw and Mrs. Shinn. 

About this lovely evening in Hutchinson Meadow, too, clings 
memory of the hermit-thrush that sang so thrillingly all through the 
sunset hour. With its song the sound-sense seemed to find new re- 
lease. We dull ourselves to sound in cities, perforce. The more 
negative our reaction there, the better for our nerves. But in the 
woods there comes a moment, though not perhaps until many trail 
days have passed, when the joy of hearing reawakens and all the 
little sounds that make up the mountain silence are exquisitely per- 
ceived. The lap or flow of water, the hum of insects, the wing-flutter 
of a passing bird, the stir of wind—no sound is too diminutive to 
lend voice to the mountain peace. 

A typical Sierra Club wander-day was the next. In almost as 
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many ways as there were individuals the big party scattered out, to 
fish up French Cafion along meadows crimson with castilleia and 
shooting-stars, or explore the enchanting group of lakes on the pla- 
teau above; to visit Piute Pass, or climb and encircle Pilot Knob; 
to penetrate to Humphreys Basin, or, perhaps, to climb Mount 
Humphreys. 

To the graduate or emeritus climbers amongst us, brought up in 
the stricter methods of pioneering times, the most striking feature of 
the 1929 ascents was their nonchalance. Whether it be that the long 
years of drought, eliminating the steep snow- and ice-fields that we 
older climbers had to contend with, have effected some change in 
climbing conditions, or whether our more versatile younger climbers, 
schooled in the Canadian Rockies or on the Grand Teton or in 
Glacier Park, have become more accomplished mountaineers, the 
fact remains that this year over Seven Gables and Banner, Lyell and 
Ritter, novices and experts alike swarmed like ants. Humphreys, 
however, and Abbot as well, though in the prevailing spirit of be- 
littlement offhandedly described as “not particularly dangerous,” 
still maintained their status as major peaks and added a scant dozen 
names to either register. 

Pleasant all this was, but until we struck camp at Blaney Mead- 
ows the morning of July 16th, our journey could hardly be said to 
have begun. For our main objective was to cover the northern end 
of the John Muir Trail, which to all but a fraction of the party was 
unknown ground. Between Blaney Meadows and Reds Meadow 
no Sierra Club outing party heretofore had penetrated. So we set 
forth with a certain sense of adventure despite the fact that the pack- 
ers who had taken caches on ahead reported the trail over Selden 
Pass to be a boulevard. 

The distance was short, a scant six miles for those who followed 
the old route up the steeper zigzags, little more even by the longer, 
better-graded new trail that swings to the east; and to reach camp 
on Sally Keyes Lake barely scratched the surface of our energies. 
So lunch parties and bathing parties and climbing parties continued 
on to Selden Pass and Heart Lake and Mount Senger the better to 
fill in the day. As sometimes happens, this little-heralded camp, 
about which few anticipations had been built, proved one of the 
most charming of the trip. The hemlock-bordered paths and aisles 
amongst which we camped, the alpine pentstemons and dodecatheons 
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that graced the rocky shores of Heart Lake, the evening glow on 
Mount Henry, and the white radiance of moonlight over the moun- 
tain uplands remain among the season’s loveliest memories. 

On the next day another easy walk gave the mountain-climbers 
opportunity to take in Mount Senger or Seven Gables from Selden 
Pass. But merely to follow the trail in leisurely fashion most of us 
found enchantment enough. It was a charmingly varied day. From 
the islands and promontories of Marie Lake, with their sparse cover 
of dwarfed, aged albicaulis pines, and the wide basin, headwaters of 
Bear Creek, that was rimmed by Hooper, Senger, Seven Gables, and 
Hilgard, we descended to vernal meadows and a glancing stream. 
Fish lunches were the order of the day along the lower reaches of 
Bear Creek until threatening thunder-clouds sent the luncheon par- 
ties scurrying to camp to put up the tents and flies that happily were 
not needed after all. A footlog led to the women’s quarters, first of 
the season to lie across-stream, and there the tireless “red-cap,” Dick 
Ormsby, won many a blessing for dunnage-bag help. At commis- 
sary, too, the aid so generously volunteered (and not for the first or 
the last time!) by Hazel Dreis, Estelle Caen, Mrs. Paxton, Ed and 
Adeline Rainey, Maya and Paul Paine, put their names in the front 
ranks of the helpful members who contributed so largely to the suc- 
cess of the trip. At camp-fire, that night, Senator Breed told us 
something of his long and devoted efforts in behalf of the John 
Muir Trail. 

Over Bear Ridge in morning sunshine, and down its northern 
slope. Great Jeffrey pines on the up-grade, one of them magnifi- 
cently buttressed by wide-spanned roots. Beyond the crest a luxuri- 
ant growth of hemlocks and mountain pines. As we swung down 
the long grade among them, between their spires we caught glimpses 
of the bright cliffs of Vermilion Valley, of Red-and-White Moun- 
tain, and the high peaks towering above the upper cafion of Mono 
Creek. The “short” walk up Mono Creek beyond the junction of 
the North Fork, taken in the heat of the day and by many of us 
after lunch, was unanimously voted to be the season’s outstanding 
example of the Colby mile. 

Our four-night stay in Mono Creek many of us felt to be the 
cream of the trip. For there was new country to be penetrated on 
every hand—so much of it, indeed, that only the group of knap- 
sackers who had come thither cross-country from Hutchinson 
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THE FOURTH RECES 
Photograph by Walter L.. Huber 
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MOUNT ABBOT 
Photograph by Walter L. Huber 
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Meadow could be said to have covered it at all adequately. Most of 
us had to be content with brief glimpses of the upper cafion and a 
fairly comprehensive exploration of the Second Recess. This in- 
cluded a scramble up Mills Creek to the lake basin under Abbot and 
Gabb, a magnificent cirque of serrate peaks and saurian walls, wide 
granite pavements and picturesque groves of albicaulis pines. 

The lovely lake that lay closest under the divide was the goal 
of Daisy Huber’s side-trip. Unfortunately for us knapsackers with- 
out a pack, who had anticipated sunset and moonrise in a high 
alpine camp, the mule authorities quite justifiably decided not to risk 
the life or limb of mules on the steep slope leading out of the Second 
Recess. Most of us bowed to the inevitable and marched down the 
slope again, to seek sleeping-bags in the Second Recess, all of two 
miles from the main camp. But a small rebel element, declining to 
be deprived of their alpine adventure, remained on the heights, bed- 
less, and reduced to the ardent pursuit of bullfrogs to eke out the 
remnants of lunch. “I’d as soon have eaten angleworms, myself!” 
said one of the Abbot climbers later, who had been a witness to but 
not a partaker of the frogs’-legs feast. But not one of the moonlight 
enthusiasts could be brought to admit that anything had been lacking 
in either bed or board. 

We in the lower camp, meanwhile, had been honored by a visit 
from the sheep-herder whose great flock we had seen—and de- 
plored!—earlier in the day, in the upper reaches of Mills Creek. 
He was a Basque, he told us, and he had been in this country for 
some eleven years. A good part of this period, one may assume, had 
been spent after the manner of sheepmen in mountain solitudes. At 
least, he had never seen the like of us before—so his lively curiosity 
about our food and equipment betrayed. Not at all an offensive 
curiosity; on the contrary, his manner had the courtesy and gentle 
naiveté that the European peasant so quickly loses, ordinarily, when 
he comes to America. This young fellow, too, differed so far from 
most Sierra Nevada sheepmen that he was willing and even anxious 
to talk. 

The encounter with this friendly herder moved me to somewhat 
regretful consideration of the human contacts, so frequent in Eu- 
rope’s mountain regions, which the Sierra, in these days, so signally 
lacks. For since Indian and trapper and miner, and even derelict 
old hermits like Lembert and his kind, have passed into history, 
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there remains no group of men indigenous, so to speak, to the Sierra 
soil. Rangers and trailmen, engineers, construction gangs, agents of 
power companies—these, indeed, one meets with increasingly. But 
they mark the encroachments of civilization on the wilderness, while 
the men of old Lembert’s type and day, on the contrary, were wilder- 
ness men, seeking refuge from cities among the last sanctuaries of 
the pioneers. Marking especially the sordid changes that the last 
eight years have brought about in the then virgin country around 
Shadow Lake, one may be forgiven, perhaps, a faint nostalgic reac- 
tion toward that earlier menace to the mountains, the always pic- 
turesque Sierra sheepman and his flocks. 

This must not be construed as any indorsement of grazing in 
forest lands or national parks, nor of drowning our mountain mead- 
ows in reservoirs. Rather as a groping, perhaps too personal ex- 
pression of an uneasiness that must assail every loyal Sierra Club 
member with each new visit to the mountain regions his efforts have 
helped to preserve—even to such admirably regulated and adminis- 
tered regions as the Giant Forest or Yosemite Valley or Glacier 
Park. One wonders sometimes whether the time has not come for a 
certain restatement of our aims. “To explore, enjoy, and render 
accessible our mountain regions,” our articles of incorporation run. 
And in the earlier years it was in the last degree important to make 
known to an indifferent and ignorant public the very existence of the 
fast-disappearing mountain beauty that our generation was only 
just in time to save. But time has turned the tables on us a little dis- 
concertingly. Our problem is no longer how to make the mountains 
better traveled and better known. Rather, it would seem, how from 
the standpoint of the mountain-lover “to render accessible” may be 
made more truly compatible with “to enjoy.” 


On breaking camp in Mono Cajion we crossed Silver Pass into 
Cascade Valley and Fish Creek. The trail across the pass was the 
ideal of what a mountain trail should be; the pass a noble one, ap- 
proached from either side by grassy alpine valleys and rocky lake 
basins and ancient timber-line pines. Our lunch-fire was built in the 
shadow of a group of these, straining and contorted as if dwarfed 
by artful gardeners of Japan, on the shore of the heather-rimmed 
lake just below the pass on the northern side. A placidly unquiet 
lake, where the first stir of afternoon wind set a network of golden 
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ripples playing beneath the surface-calm of shadow-purple and 
cliff-silver, the green of scattered groves and the blue arch of sky. 

Five hundred feet below our nooning-place, beyond a second lake, 
is to begin a section of new trail that will materially shorten the 
present dusty miles between Silver Pass and Reds Meadow. And in 
spite of the beauty of Cascade Valley and the abundance of trout in 
Fish Creek, I think that few of us would have regretted avoiding 
the dusty descents and hot climbs of the next two days, the least 
interesting of the trip. 

A camp in Cascade Valley. Another on an island of Fish Creek, 
made memorable by the heroic labors of a score of men to construct 
a safe crossing to the women’s camp. The departure of the first two- 
week party over Mammoth Pass. The sight, familiar to many of us, 
of Rainbow Falls and the Devils Postpile. A camp at Reds Meadow, 
where baths were short but the steak line long. The droll cache and 
“Post Office of Pumice Flat,” where, high tribute to the honesty of 
mountaineering mankind, precious stores of food and piles of pack- 
age-mail lay strewn upon the sand and the passer-by might help 
himself. Gardens of tall monk’s-hood and leopard lilies along the 
banks of the Middle Fork of the San Joaquin. A short, sharp climb 
in noon heat—and then we were back in the high country, close 
under Banner and Ritter at the head of Shadow Lake, ready to 
greet the arrival of the second two-week party who had reached us 
by way of the Inyo Valley and Mammoth Pass. 

To visit Edisa Lake and Iceberg “on the way” to the five-day 
camp at Garnet Lake, or to make these the objective of a later side- 
trip divided opinion in camp. Those of us who favored the latter 
alternative had the undoubted advantage of the best choice of bed- 
room suites in the loveliest of all our camps. Like its sister lake of 
a Thousand Islands just across the divide, Garnet’s shores are 
deeply indented, bare, bleak, scantily furnished with tree shelter, yet 
austerely beautiful almost beyond belief. Ritter and Banner ram- 
part the whole southwesterly shore, majestic black crags, even in this 
season of scant snowfall deeply mantled in glacial ice. Along the 
little blue bays stretched miniature groves of white-bark pines for 
bedrooms, and polished rock pavements for dressing-room and bath. 
The July days were as warmly autumnal as August weather in a 
snowier year. And though our camp was near timber-line, and over- 
looked by fields of perpetual snow and ice, the lake water was so 
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warm that the before-breakfast bath took on a wholly unprecedented 
delight. 

The Ritter and Banner climbs, as previously hinted, were remark- 
able mainly for the number of successful aspirants and the varied 
routes selected for the ascent. Sixty-five, or more, reached Ritter’s 
summit. Forty-odd attained Banner’s under Ansel Adams’ leader- 
ship. A more notable climb was the conquest of the highest Minaret 
by William Horsfall, Glen Dawson, and John Nixon. The only 
misadventure of all the ascents was the temporary misplacement of 
one of the Banner climbers, who discovered that she had descended 
into the Thousand Island Lake basin, instead of that of Garnet 
Lake, too late in the day to retrace her steps. She was restored to 
camp about nine o’clock that night, however, nothing the worse for 
the experience. And indeed the incident is worth noting at all only 
as it exemplified the fine spirit and prompt organization of the ten 
men who so instantly volunteered to form a search party at Mr. 
Colby’s request. 

The days at Garnet Lake yielded opportunity for many a fishing 
and climbing trip. The most popular of the latter was the cross- 
country route to Icéberg Lake. The way thither led through the most 
luxuriant flower-gardens of the year. Under Banner Peak, on the 
near slope of the divide, masses of Sierra primroses—acres of them 
—fiushed the steep mountainsides with mauve and pink. And on 
the farther slope, along the upper reaches of the stream that feeds 
Edisa Lake, we swung down through masses of cassiope and dode- 
catheon, pentstemons, rein-orchis, brown-eyed Susans, yellow arnica 
and wallflowers, leopard lilies and hellebore—a riot of flower-color 
like nothing seen heretofore on the trip. 

Iceberg was a dream lake on the day we visited it—a sheen of 
steel-blue waters drowsing under gray storm-clouds and brooded 
over by the black Minarets. A little later, however, gathering winds, 
breathing upon it gustily, started silver ripples into play. Winds 
whistled through the hemlock spires and sent flames from our lunch- 
fire sweeping over the boulder fire-back so that bits of granite, 
flaking off under the sudden heat, bombarded us with little missiles 
sharp as a mosquito-sting. A black, windy splendor was in the sky 
that afternoon. We walked back hurriedly under the threat of a 
storm, but again no rain fell. Indeed, a mere spatter of thunder- 
drops was the only rainfall we had on the trip. 
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Many events that one would like to linger over can be touched upon 
only briefly: The jolly camp-fire where the air-mattress contingent, 
the “aviation corps,” was impeached for luxury unbecoming hardy 
mountaineers. The day when the more strenuous amongst us, after 
crossing Island Pass and Donohue Pass, topped their journey by the 
ascent of Lyell “on the way” to camp in Lyell Fork. The stay in 
Tuolumne Meadows, made so familiar and dear by many a former 
trip that to tread its camp-grounds and drink from its soda spring, 
to watch its red dawns and purpling evenings, moved one with some- 
thing like the feeling of an exile returning home. The day of “public 
works,” when with “Bill” Horsfall as captain, Walter Scott as lieu- 
tenant, and Walter Huber and “Joe” Le Conte as consulting en- 
gineers, the long pipe-line was laid bringing the unpolluted water of 
Delaney Creek into commissary. The inimitable kindness and con- 
sideration of Yosemite Park’s new Superintendent, Colonel Thom- 
son, and his rangers, Messrs. Harwell and Teall and Brown, and the 
untiring labors in our behalf of the Park Service’s little Dodge 
camionette. And, to mention it out of its proper sequence, the assis- 
tance rendered the outing party, on the way in to Ward Lake, by the 
Edison Power Company’s co-operation and generosity. If these are 
not spoken of more at length, it is only to hurry on to the climax of 
our journey, Mr. Colby’s “mystery” side-trip. 

Out of his exploring days alone he had “saved” this region for us, 
to crown the last day that he will play the leader for us in quite the 
old way—so he has claimed, at least, though this none of us can quite 
believe. A high plateau region adjacent to Wildcat Point, bounded 
by the Tuolumne Cafion, Virginia Cafon, Return and Conness 
creeks—a region unpenetrated by trails, its forests and meadows 
virgin, its beauty wholly untouched. 

We did not know our destination until the very moment of our 
start. Two hundred strong, largest perhaps of all the side-trip par- 
ties that ever have set forth under his leadership, we left our camp 
in Cold Cajion early on the morning of August 4th to follow him 
through hemlock aisles, across yellowing meadows, along languid 
Streams, up rocky slopes aromatic with pennyroyal, along lake 
shores, up mountain crags—a peerless day of swimming in Virginia 
and Mattie lakes and basking on sun-warmed rocks and nooning in 
nests of heather . . . a peerless day, and yet for many of us rather a 


melancholy day, too. 
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For we cannot bear to think that the old days may be passing! 
Rebelliously we told each other so over and over again that day, we, 
the old-timers, who have followed Mr. Colby for a quarter of a cen+ 
tury or more. Yet—what are we going to do about it? Time has not 
stood still with any of us, alas! We still tread the mountain trails, 
it is true, and flatter ourselves that we will continue to do so yet for 
many a year. We still climb the passes and lay siege to the lesser 
peaks; but the days of highest rapture, the real climbing days, the 
more arduous knapsacking days, become fewer and fewer, and soon 
necessarily must be past. 

But does that mean that the Sierra Club glory is waning—that the 
days of its usefulness, too, are passing, or past? One might have 
thought so, listening to some of the trail talk that day. Talk of the 
value of old traditions; gloomy doubt concerning the new ideals— 
or lack of them!—in possible days to come. Yet to feel this, it seems 
to me, is not only to pay a very poor compliment to Mr. Colby’s 
personal influence, but also to deny the lasting worth of all the 
struggle and effort that he, and we, may have put into the club. And 
if we, the pioneers of yesterday, are not to be branded as the old 
fogies of today, how can we take our proud stand on the old victories 
and concede nothing to problems existent or to come? We banished 
the sheep from the national parks, it is true, and limited the herds 
that might browse in the forest reserves; yet the parking areas and 
vast spreading camp-grounds are treading down the mountain mead- 
ows no less surely, no less devastatingly than the trampling hooves. 
We “preserved” the forests from the lumberman’s axe; yet a cigar- 
ette-stub flung from a passing motor may destroy a century’s growth 
of timber just as irrecoverably. We conquered black Ritter in the 
course of a fifty-mile knapsack trip over mountain passes deep in 
snow and ice, and thought quite well of ourselves—deservedly so, we 
still think! Yet the uneasy suspicion will not down that today’s 
nonchalant Ritter-scaler, bred to high-diving, tennis-playing, pole- 
vaulting, motor-racing, surfboard-riding, may have had none too 
easy a scramble of it either, yet honestly may have found it less of 
a feat because of his better-trained body and more nimble, quick- 
acting mind. 

For those who fear that Sierra Club prestige in the future may 
wane, let us list a few names familiar to old-timers and freshmen 
alike: Francis Tappaan, Helen Le Conte, Henry Colby and Gilbert 
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Colby, Ann Wyckoff and Steve, Glen Dawson, Harry Miller, Eliza- 
beth Currier, Augustine Allen, Llewelyn Bixby II, Leland Chase— 
second-generation Sierrans, all of them, their ways necessarily not 
our ways, their philosophy not ours, nor their climbing methods— 
nor their clothes! And yet who is to say that their work to maintain 
the parks and forests may not count in the end for as much as ours? 

Days come and days go. Problems we once grappled with have 
gone into limbo with seven-gore hiking skirts. And I for one am all 
for yielding up our tradition graciously, ‘confidently, not as some- 
thing static and finished to be passed on to the younger generation 
intact, but as something living and vital that still may grow and 


gather honor. 








A BRITISH STUDENT LOOKS AT THE 
SIERRA CLUB OUTING 


By Dorotpy M. EMMET 
- 


HAT did the 1929 Sierra Club outing mean to a British 

student, whose wanderings had taken her over to the other 
side of the world? It is hard to say, but at any rate she can try to 
write a lame word of thanks for a month which in a way opened a 
new chapter in her life. It opens in the railway station at Fresno. I 
am bundled out, sleepy and hungry, at 5 A.M., and there is a band 
of people all looking comfortably disreputable in camping clothes, 
and obviously all very pleased to see each other. By the time we have 
eaten a very welcome breakfast, the barriers are down; and after the 
first night’s supper in camp, when you go off with your Sierra Club 
cup in your belt, and your spoon in your sock, you know that you are 
accepted into this family of mountain-lovers. 

It was my first taste of the life of the West, and coming from a 
country where it is hard to find a spot to camp beyond the reach of 
civilization (though it is a good deal more possible to do this in 
England than is always realized), it was a new and interesting ex- 
perience to be fifty miles across the mountains from the nearest post 
office, and perhaps nearly as far from anything that could be de- 
scribed as a road. And from the organization of the pack-train I 
felt that perhaps I could learn a little of the way in which the West 
was won. It must have been in just some such way as this, over 
rough trails with pack-mules, moving on day by day, and spreading 
out sleeping-bags at night under the stars, that the early pioneers 
made their way into the West; and from men like our leader we could 
learn to appreciate something of their spirit. Of course, we were only 
out for a month and for the joy of it, and such hardship as we had 
to be prepared for was nothing that anyone with a love of the moun- 
tains, a pair of strong legs, and a readiness to give and take would 
even notice; and I fear it was also fairly obvious that the hard work 
was being done for us by a few old-timers and our splendid band of 
commissary helpers. But when I came back over Utah and Iowa, 
and read and heard stories of the great migrations of the ’40’s and 
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MOTT LAKE 
Photograph by Walter L. Huber 
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’s0’s across the country, it made me better able to imagine what such 
a life must have been, when it was undertaken perforce, in spite of 
age and health, in all weathers, through dust and heat and rain, and 
in constant danger from the Indians. 

The organization of the outing was a matter at which I never 
ceased to marvel. To bring two hundred people out into the wilder- 
ness, and camp them for a month in a moving camp, and all for such 
a small price, is no small achievement. I was sometimes tempted to 
draw a -comparison between Mr. Colby and Moses. I have never 
tasted quail, and I believe the constituency of manna is still a matter 
of controversy among those learned in such matters; but at any rate 
I am sure that the twelve tons of food we were told we had consumed 
by the end of the month were produced in quite as surprising a way, 
and tasted just as excellent, as any that the commissary of the Exodus 
may have procured by supernatural means. 

It was not only in the efficiency of its organization, but also in its 
blending of fellowship and freedom that the Sierra Club comes near 
to the perfect society, an embodiment in miniature of our dreams of 
what human relations in the Great Society of state and city might 
become. When I have mentioned the fact that there were over two 
hundred of us, people have usually exclaimed in horror at the 
thought of going into the mountains with such a crowd, and have 
seemed to imagine us all as marching in a solid phalanx along a 
dusty trail. But as a fact two hundred people do not populate a 
wilderness, especially a mountainous one, so that the result is a 
pleasant mixture of solitude and gregariousness. It was always pos- 
sible to get some of those priceless times alone, with nothing to do 
but to let the grandeur of the mountains, their silent, brooding calm, 
soak in on you; or to lie beside a creek and examine the incredibly 
detailed tiny life which finds a shelter in all this vastness. No one 
has described the trees and flowers and birds of the Sierra better than 
John Muir, and by the end of the month I felt that to me too they 
were beginning to become fast friends. Perhaps my favorites were 
the junipers—dry, hardy fellows, a thousand years old and more, 
their gnarled, twisted trunks and branches looking for all the world 
like Arthur Rackham’s pictures; and the white cassiope, not so dis- 
tant a cousin to our own Scotch heather. 

And there was the fellowship of the camp-fire at night, when we 
collected after the day’s climbing or tramping; the circle of faces lit 
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up by the blazing pine logs; the sparks flying up into the sky, where 
the stars shone with that steely brilliance you see only in the thin, 
clear mountain air; music, perhaps a song, or, best of all, the violin; 
and beyond, the pines, and the darkness and silence of the forest and 
the mountains. As we sat round together, trying to keep the balance 
between the side toasted by the fire and that frozen by the oncoming 
night air, while, even in the matter of legs, not one of us could say 
that any one of the things he possessed was his own, one could think 
of what the camp-fire in the forest has stood for in the life of the 
West, and enjoy—is it the lingering remnants, or is it the vanguard 
of the democracy and brotherhood sung of by Walt Whitman? 

Particular days and scenes I cannot begin to describe. Each of 
them was so different and unexpected, and each of us will have his 
own recollections of them, and can describe them far more vividly 
than I. But perhaps the day which to me stands out most of all is 
that enchanted Sunday when our leader took us off on a secret side- 
trip into country known only to himself, and challenged anyone in 
the whole day’s chase across country to find a single trace of a human 
being’s presence. We came out onto the edge of a dome, Wildcat 
Point, where we looked down into the magnificent cafion of the 
Tuolumne. And all around in that wilderness, where man had not 
yet broken in, we saw the traces of wild animal life. In one place, 
two of us followed the tracks where a buck had been chased by a 
coyote; in another, we came suddenly upon a hidden lake, where 
there was a whole colony of blue jays. “Enter these enchanted woods, 
ye who dare...” And if you dare, and can break away from the 
crowd, and remain quiet and treat them with respect, who knows 
what secrets they may unfold to you? 

Coming down from the high country to the Yosemite Valley, we 
dropped like a hoard of barbarians into the midst of that amazingly 
clean and respectable-looking crowd of people who come there in 
summer to enjoy its beauties along with all the comforts of civiliza- 
tion. But after that first bath at Camp Curry, and an enormous meal 
of fresh food, we hardly felt in a position to look in a superior way 
on those whom we might have been tempted to call weaker brethren, ° 
who venture no farther than this into the Sierra. Yet one feels a 
little sorry for them, for what do they know... ? But on the other 
hand, one cannot help feeling glad, so long as the miles of wilderness 
behind can be preserved from exploitation (and all power to the 
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elbow of the Sierra Club in its splendid struggle to do this), that the 
National Park Service makes accessible one such beautiful valley 
for all who wish to come. It was good to see such a crowd of people 
enjoying it, and doing so on the whole in such good taste. For, after 
all, there is a crowd in the world, and it is better to see it in the Yo- 
semite than in the slums of London or South Wales. Though at the 
same time I could understand the lamentations of the old-timers who 
had known the valley before automobiles and the railway. 

One of the best parts of going out with the Sierra Club was that 
not only during the outing was I made to feel not a tourist and out- 
sider, but a member of the family, but also when it was over I found 
myself with what might almost be described as the freedom of the 
West Coast. I could go anywhere from Los Angeles to Seattle and be 
among friends. It has been suggested to me that San Francisco 
might be compared with the Florentine Renaissance, and indeed it 
is true that there is the delight in art, especially music and poetry; 
and the spontaneous gaiety and enjoyment of nature, of friendship 
and of life in the present, with a sitting light to external circum- 
stances. I could not help but feel that it was good for me to be there, 
and to fall naturally and inevitably into the enjoyment of it all. It 
was indeed a wrench to turn my face eastward again; and I know 
that however impossible and improbable the chances may seem, some 
day I must be drawn back. And if not, at any rate I have been there, 
and the beauty, the freedom and friendship of that month in the 
Sierra is something nothing can take away, as, like all real happi- 
ness, it becomes part of one for always. I shall soon be going back 
to a country where we must face economic depression, overcrowding, 
and unemployment; where, though through a steady effort to work 
and think together, we are gradually winning through to political 
freedom and social justice, the natural freedom of the great open 
spaces of the West seems a far-off dream. But I shall take the inspi- 
ration of the Sierra back with me, to be “recollected in a moment of 
tranquillity,” and from far away, perhaps in the South Wales coal- 
fields, I shall be saying thank you to you. 
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THE CHANGING SIERRA 
By Etmo A. RoBINSOoN 


. 


T was about ten years ago that I took my first trip into Califor- 

nia’s High Sierra. Just a few weeks ago I returned from my 
sixth. The others have been scattered through the intervening years, 
as chance and the bank balance have permitted. My object has al- 
ways been purely recreational. Since I am no naturalist of any sort, 
the classification of rocks and birds and trees does not serve as an 
excuse for these vacations. Indeed, I am disgracefully ignorant of 
the names of these natural objects which I so much enjoy. I have a 
dim recollection of catching one trout, and I have climbed Mount 
Dana once and Mount Whitney twice, but it can scarcely be said 
that fishing or mountain-climbing is my hobby. No, I have taken 
my vacations aimlessly. Somewhat after the manner of Satan in the 
Book of Job, I have gone to and fro in the Sierras and walked up 
and down among them. But in the course of these wanderings I have 
observed and considered certain changes which are taking place 
there. 

One might write at length of the natural forces at work, delving 
for literary material into the geologic history of the region. Even a 
casual passer-by can not fail to notice evidences of continued 
changes for which man is not responsible. The swiftly tumbling 
streams slowly transferring the mountains to the sea, the boom of a 
distant bit of talus as it slips over the precipice and down the slope 
at the base, the shattering stroke of lightning as it destroys an ancient 
tree, are reminders of the unceasing activity of Nature’s energies. 
During a decade the outline of the ridges against the sky has not 
changed appreciably. But it is often difficult to find the exact spot 
where one camped two or three years earlier; and even if one’s search 
is successful, the site may have an unfamiliar appearance. Perhaps 
the spring has ceased to flow, or unexpected stones mark the place 
where one’s sleeping-bag once afforded peaceful slumber. 

By far the most noticeable change is the gradual increase in the 
number of people frequenting the mountains. For several years the 
Sierra Club has taken a large group into the high country for a 
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month’s outing. As they scatter out along the trail it may take twenty- 
four hours to pass the entire party. No other group rivals theirs in 
size; but whereas ten years ago one might travel along the main trail 
for several days, meeting scarcely any people at all, and these usually 
only in groups of two or three, this year there was no day during 
which we did not see other parties, and the parties tend to be nu- 
merically larger. One hears mild complaints that the mountains are 
getting too crowded, but this is obviously a relative statement. By 
leaving the trail one can easily find solitude. 

The people one meets, however, are not the sort one would wish to 
avoid. Always they are friendly and likable. Although all types and 
ages of men and women are represented, it is most unusual to find 
one who is not, at least for the moment, democratic in his dealings 
with others. I have never seen, or heard of, any instance of disorder 
or serious crime. If one’s supplies are protected from the attacks of 
animals, one may safely leave his possessions lying about the land- 
scape. I once left my Ford parked near the end of the Mineral King 
road for five weeks. At the close of the hike I had only to dig beneath 
a layer of accumulated dust, and there was the car, safe and un- 
molested. 

The United States Government is represented by the rangers. 
Since the vacationists are found chiefly at lower altitudes, and since 
the greatest fire menace is also there, the rangers are seldom met in 
the high country. Only once have I been asked to show my camp-fire 
permit. But those with whom one does talk are a hospitable lot, with 
a fine sense of their position as servants of the public. There appears 
to be a system of transfers operative in the ranger service, so that in 
many instances rangers do not have time to become acquainted with 
the country which lies more than a day’s journey from their stations. 
I find that I have a much more complete knowledge of Sierra trails 
than most rangers whom I have questioned. Other governmental 
representatives are sometimes to be met. On Sphinx Creek this sum- 
mer we spent an evening around the camp-fire with a fish-trans- 
planting crew. The next morning they moved on, and their camp was 
presently occupied by a party which included the Director of the 
National Park Service, the Superintendent of Sequoia National 
Park, and several other officials and engineers. 

The packers, or guides, as they would be called in some parts of 
the country, lend a picturesque air to the scene, with their big hats, 
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their vocabulary and dialect, and their stories told by the light of 
the fire. It must be a dog’s life to take care of some parties, when one 
man has the task of managing many animals and their packs, as well 
as being cook for the crowd. The seasoned packer apparently thrives 
under it, but the young men look weary enough at times. Since my 
crowd has always divided the work of packing and cooking among 
themselves, I wouldn’t know what to do with a packer. He would 
just be in the way. But most parties have one or more. 

Perhaps even more typical of pioneer days are the prospectors who 
still frequent the mountains. Many of them are now too old to hunt 
for traces of ore, but their love for the familiar scenes of their earlier 
activities brings them back each summer. A few in a small way still 
ply their trade. Groups of these prospectors are likely to be found at 
the hot springs on the San Joaquin or the Kern River, where they 
delight to welcome to the mountains, which they somehow feel to be 
theirs, the newcomer less familiar with the ways of the wilderness, 
showering him with advice about trails, fishing, and diamond 
hitches, and sharing with him their beans and dried fruit. Uncle 
Jack, whom we met at the Lower Hot Springs on the San Joaquin, 
was a characteristic representative of this type. He sang for us, recited 
poetry of his own making, and told the longest, largest, and most im- 
possible fish story I have ever heard. When he discovered that my 
father was from Los Angeles he naively inquired whether we knew 
a man there by the name of Smith who worked in a bank. Oddly 
enough, we did know the very same Smith. 

The great majority of people in the mountains are sportsmen or 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Memories of brief conversations with 
passers-by on the trail or lengthier visits with neighboring campers 
are part of the dividends paid on the investment of one’s summer in 
the Sierra. There was the party of men who looked sufficiently for- 
eign and professionally “mountaineer” to have been fresh from 
Switzerland, but who turned out to be Americanized Letts. There 
was the genuine amateur who made an avocation of scaling difficult 
peaks and then writing of his adventures. There were the two motion- 
picture directors from Hollywood who entertained us royally for an 
evening with uncensored comment and comparison of screen and 
stage. There was the ardent single-taxer and his physician wife who 
had journeyed across the continent to renew their acquaintance with 
the western mountains. There was the president of a book-publishing 
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company who staked us to a chunk of jerked beef and narrated some- 
thing of the successes and failures in the movement to preserve for 
future generations the scenic values of the wonderland about us. And 
there were the numerous fishermen who took pity on our fishless state, 
treating us from their oversupply, glad of an excuse to go casting for 
more. 

The make-up of my own parties has been varied. At one time or 
another I have had with me two business men, one lawyer, one 
rancher, one anthropologist, three college professors (electricity, 
mining, and physiology), four college students, two housewives, two 
stenographers, two high-school teachers, six high-school pupils, and 
my own two boys. Each of my own youngsters began these trips at 
the age of eight, walking part of the time, but more frequently perch- 
ed on top of a lightly packed burro. This is younger than one usually 
finds children in the mountains, although the Sterra CLuB BULLE- 
TIN records a case several years ago of a baby securely roped to a 
pack-animal. 

So the human procession has been a long and varied one: the In- 
dian, the pioneer seeking a highway, the miner (obscure men like 
John Bubbs, whose plebeian name is gloriously attached to Bubbs 
Creek), the cattleman, the sheepman, the geologist (Brewer and King 
and their associates), other scientists, powermen, lumbermen, the 
rangers, and the vacationist. There’s a pageant for you! 

Along with the increase in the summer population of the Sierra 
there has come what might be called an improved standard of living. 
There is a tendency toward vacations de luxe,—at least, in compari- 
son with the old-timers who knew how to make one blanket and a 
pound of tea provide for a lot of traveling. One still sees knapsackers 
in parties of two or three, usually men, but sometimes women, car- 
rying bedding and provisions for ten days or more on their backs. 
Such was my first trip, but it was too painful a method to be repeat- 
ed. Even with careful planning it is likely to mean starting with a 
pack of fifty pounds or more, and only the brave deserve such fare. 
For the more tender-minded there are burros and mules and horses. 
All of these are used for carrying packs; and horses, I understand, 
may be ridden. But burros have always been my choice. (A burro, 
by the way, is a donkey.) Let the burro carry the pack, and I am 
willing to walk up the grade and over the pass and down the other 
side. 
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In the matter of food and clothing I find myself succumbing to the 
luxurious tendencies of the age. Stewart Edward White wrote a book 
of practical advice for mountain travelers, which advocated all sorts 
of creature comforts spurned by John Muir and his imitators. But 
even White could get along with one shirt and make his cake out of 
flapjack flour. To be on the safe side, one should take two pairs of 
some things—pants, forexample. And as for food, it reduces the load 
to accept White’s suggestion of leaving the watery foods at home, but 
there is no need to limit oneself as to variety. My list includes canned 
meats, bacon, ham, salt codfish, dried milk, dessicated eggs, cheese, 
canned butter, assorted cereals, including whole wheat and cracked 
wheat, rice, sugar, candied honey, several kinds of flour, macaroni, 
dried soup, assorted dehydrated vegetables, lima beans, split peas, 
shelled nuts, various dried fruits, vegex, jello, tapioca, chocolate, 
cocoa, tea, malted milk, dried orange juice, and concentrated fruit 
juice. With a reflector oven and a few kettles and frying-pans one 
can provide from this store an attractive menu. But it is too primi- 
tive to suit everyone. By engaging extra pack-animals one may pro- 
vide potatoes in the skin, eggs in the shell, and tomatoes in the tin. 
At a neighboring camp this summer we were treated to candy and 
marshmallows. And the official party on Sphinx Creek actually had 
white tablecloths! 

A tent is convenient if it rains—and it is likely to. But I have 
seldom taken one. Yet it is a bit monotonous to sit for three days 
under a stray bit of canvas, as I once did on Evolution Creek, wait- 
ing for the sunshine to indicate that the pass was free from snow and 
hail. And if a tent is a permissible departure from the standards of 
Muir, a warm and comfortable sleeping-bag is even more legitimate. 
One can rough it during the day if the night brings rest. 

Ten years in the Sierra have seen noticeable improvement in the 
building of trails. In pioneer days there were a few main east-west 
trails across the mountains, of which one of the most famous was the 
Hockett Trail, a few miles south of Mount Whitney. Branching off 
from these were indefinite side-trails used by the drivers of cattle 
and sheep. But until about thirty years ago there was no demand for 
a north-south trail through scenic high country. With the organiza- 
tion of the Sierra Club there came into the mountains a group of 
men to whom exploration was a kind of game, crowded into a few 
brief weeks of a year busy with other concerns, Each issue of the 
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club BuLLetIN recorded their gradual progress. The problem was 
to find a feasible high-elevation route for pack-animals, as close to 
the main crest as possible, from the Yosemite country to the Mount 
Whitney region. They were about twenty years finding the solution. 
Ten years ago it was difficult to meet anyone who could give reliable 
information as to how to make the trip from Whitney to Yosemite, 
and few parties, apparently, had undertaken it. Even today accurate 
trail maps are not to be found, although with the construction of the 
John Muir Trail the main routes have become better known. 

Many of the Sierra trails, however, are still quite unimproved. 
After reading a detailed description of the route up Cartridge Creek 
as worked out some years earlier by Le Conte and others, we followed 
in their footsteps in 1925. It seemed as if that was literally what we 
were doing—following in their footsteps around the very same bushes 
and over the very same logs. The trail wandered about with every 
evidence of being unplanned and unimproved. One could find many 
trails like this. Similar to it, but with more signs of use, was the trail 
this summer from Sugarloaf to Silliman Pass. 

Repair work on trails, so far as it was done at all, has sometimes 
been a matter of cutting brush or finding the easiest detour around 
a fallen tree. When funds were available trail crews of three or four 
men worked with axes and bars, taking out the rocks and trees and 
using them to build up stretches of trail that were about to slide into 
the river. One such crew on Buck Creek was commanded by a pa- 
triarchal boss who seemed to be spending his whole time rushing 
madly up and down a steep hillside with a shovel over his shoulder, 
issuing loud orders to the two college students who composed his 
gang. 

Increasingly, there are evidences of more scientific methods in 
trail-building—the surveying of routes, more carefully planned 
grades, and a generous use of dynamite. One bit of trail which calls 
forth the admiration of all who traverse it has recently been com- 
pleted from Bubbs Creek up Sphinx Creek. The wall of Bubbs 
Creek is one of those granite domes characteristic of the Sierra, al- 
most perpendicular at the base, rounding off spherically near the 
top; yet the trail has been so cleverly blasted into the rock that as one 
ascends it the sensation of climbing is scarcely noticeable. But mar- 
velous as is the trail itself, the view to the north across Kings River 
to Paradise Valley and Granite Basin is even more marvelous. Other 
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fine trails are in process of construction, one of them being from 
Giant Forest to Mount Whitney. 

The sheep and cattle, by whom and for whom many of the trails 
were first marked out, have largely disappeared from the mountains. 
Had the sheep been permitted to remain in appreciable numbers the 
tourists would have been automatically barred, for the sheep eat in- 
discriminatingly and leave behind them such evident traces of their 
sojourn as to destroy the pleasure of camping. I have never seen 
sheep but once in the high country, for their elimination was well 
under way before my trips began; but as recently as this last summer, 
just outside the boundary of Sequoia National Park, we crossed a 
meadow whose attractiveness had been destroyed by them. Cattle re- 
main in larger numbers, principally in national forests, but occa- 
sionally in national parks. The damage they do is not so apparent, 
although there are those who claim that the Sierran meadows have 
been permanently injured by them. But as the number of tourists 
increases it is probable that cows will become as rare as mountain 
lions. 

The only unfortunate result from building trails is the encourage- 
ment which is given to the building of roads. And roads are gradual- 
ly approaching the regions which the maps of ten years ago marked 
as “unexplored.” Whoever it may be that wishes these roads built, 
they are certainly not in the habit of coming to the mountains, for 
the people one meets on the trails have no enthusiasm for roads. It is 
probably the example of Yosemite, with its expensive hotels, its 
throngs of people, and its smart civilized atmosphere, that. greatly 
strengthens this feeling of opposition. 

On the abrupt eastern slope of the Sierra there are many points 
where it has been possible to push the roads close to the summit of 
the main crest, thus affording southern Californians an easy entrance 
to the most attractive fishing and camping spots. Those coming from 
other parts of the state must ordinarily enter from the west, and here 
the building of roads is a slower process. The main western entrances 
are at Yosemite, Huntington Lake, and Sequoia National Park. All 
of these have seen extensive development during the past decade. 
Yosemite has a new all-the-year highway which cuts out the romantic 
approach by way of Wawona and Inspiration Point. But what is a 
bit of romance and inspiration if one can save on tires and gasoline? 
Sequoia has a new highway, which must be conceded to be a real im- 
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provement. And Huntington Lake has pushed its road over the ridge 
and well on toward the crest. 

Like the early trails, these first roads run across the mountains. So 
far only one, the Tioga Road in Yosemite, has actually succeeded in 
traversing the higher part of the range from east to west. Another is 
now under construction, somewhere south of Mount Whitney in the 
Kern country. As yet there is no north-south road following the 
backbone of the region. But a beginning has been made by the road 
now being built from Giant Forest to General Grant Park. 

Another host which is invading the mountains, somewhat in com- 
petition with those who are urging roads, are the builders of dams, 
the water and power men. The Hetch Hetchy controversy was before 
my arrival in California; the valley was covered with a lake formed 
behind the completed dam when first I visited the scene. Although 
prepared to find fault, I had to admit that the landscape was still 
beautiful, in spite of man’s interference. But it is different when one 
has first known the spot in its natural setting. Jackass Dike, not- 
withstanding its stupid name, was one of the delightful camping- 
sites on my first trip. On my third it was marked by an enormous 
construction camp, erecting a dam to enlarge Florence Lake. Those 
engineers seemed to have no sense of the sacrilegious character of 
their cement-pouring ritual. Instead, they looked on me as something 
of a trespasser. And now Jackass Dike is the site of the dam and 
the end of the road from Huntington Lake. 

In the high country permanent private camps are few. It is now 
the announced policy of the administration to set aside certain sec- 
tions as wilderness areas, in which no buildings of any kind are to 
be erected. In some localities public camps are on the increase. Yo- 
semite, as has been suggested, has had a remarkable development in 
its facilities for entertaining tourists. Sequoia National Park, al- 
though much more unspoiled, is nevertheless growing up, with new 
buildings and new roads. On the east slope there are a number of 
hotels and camps. But beyond the ends of the roads such camps have 
not flourished. The Kings Cafion Camp, formerly known as Kanaw- 
yers, has been opened and closed intermittently for several seasons. 
But in the country back of Yosemite a group of hikers’ camps, about 
a day’s walk apart, are operating with considerable success. Other 
similar camps are being projected, and it may be that in the near 
future the entire scenic region can be traversed on foot, without the 
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necessity of any packs except such as may be needed for extra cloth- 
ing and emergency rations. 

Thus the Sierra changes. Thus are the assertions of Heraclitus 
and Bergson justified. And yet amid the flux there is something 
which remains unchanged. Beauty is still there. The verdant mead- 
ows still greet the surprised traveler as he climbs to the summit of 
some steep and stony slope. The singing, dancing streams still leap 
along their abrupt and even precipitous courses, too swift for man 
to follow. The lakes, like secret sun-worshipers, still cluster close 
to the crests. The forests, winners in their appeal for human aid for 
their old age, still guard the approaches to these other gems with 
lofty and substantial trunks. From the mountain-top and open pass 
the vistas still stretch from snowy peak to stony peak—scenic pano- 
ramas that remain unconquered by commercialism, absolutely useless 
except as they satisfy man’s craving for beauty. 

Perhaps we ought to philosophize more about our mountains. 
There has been a contest in the past as to whether they shall be lum- 
berman’s, sheepman’s, cattleman’s fief or a playground for a citizenry 
whose ancestors bequeathed them a Daniel Boone complex and a 
John D. civilization. In deciding in favor of the playground idea we 
have presumably been influenced by a belief in “the greatest good to 
the greatest number.” Why should not this same argument apply to 
developments now in progress? If I go to the mountains, if I urge 
my friends to go, why should not others do the same? And why 
should not roads be built to get them there quickly and economically ? 
Why should hotels not be built just as rapidly as the public can be 
persuaded to patronize them? Is it not selfishness on the part of a 
few to ask that the many be hindered from coming? 

The answer is this. The value of the Sierra lies in its being what 
it is—a region of marvelous scenic beauty, moderately difficult of 
access. As the population of the world continues to increase and to 
concentrate in cities, such areas will become rarer and more dearly 
prized. If the hotel and the motor-car and the power-dam are per- 
mitted to encroach upon them much further, their esthetic value for 
future generations will be permanently impaired. Throngs of people 
will destroy the charm of the Sierra just as surely as if it had been 
turned into a national sheep-pasture. As a life which is too easily 
lived loses its zest, ceasing to be life at its fullest and best, so a 
mountain range that is too easily accessible loses its charm and ceases 
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to be a source of inspiration and invigoration. Apparently there must 
be some division of territory, some definite boundary-line. To this 
line let the motor-car come, over the finest highways that the state can 
build. But at this line let it stop. Let there be a place for those who 
wish to arrive with ease, remain in comfort, and depart with hands 
and clothing unspotted by the world about them. But let us remem- 
ber that there will always be those who know that the most marvelous 
views are seen only after physical effort to obtain them, who prefer 
intimacy with the mountains to their own personal comfort, and who 
love the smoke of the camp-fire in their eyes and the granite ground 
upon which they sleep. Let us save a place for them. 
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THE JOHN MUIR TRAIL 
By WALTER L. HuBER 
- 


URING the 1914 outing of the Sierra Club, Mr. Meyer Liss- 
ner, a member of the outing party, suggested to the officers of 
the club that the construction of trails to make accessible the High. 
Sierra was a field in which the State of California had so far taken 
no part, but one which properly deserved its attention. Mr. Lissner 
proposed that appropriations for trail development should be sought, 
and pledged his active support. This proposal met with a ready re- 
sponse from the club, which appointed a committee, consisting of 
Meyer Lissner (chairman), David P. Barrows, Walter L. Huber, 
Vernon L. Kellogg, and Clair S. Tappaan, to further the project. 
While plans were being formulated in the interim following the 
outing and preceding the convening of the Legislature, the Sierra 
Club’s president and leader of many years passed away. In seeking 
a fitting memorial to the man who had done so much to explore and 
make known to the world the wonders and the beauty of the High 
Sierra, it seemed but fitting that a trail to be constructed near the 
crest of his “range of light”’ should bear his name. Accordingly, the 
first appropriation bills for the John Muir Trail were introduced in 
the 1915 Legislature. The Senate bill was introduced by Senator 
William J. Carr and the Assembly bill by Assemblyman F. C. Scott. 
The help of Senator A. H. Breed, whose interest in the project has 
from the first never faltered, was invaluable. Only his untiring 
efforts brought the measure successfully through the legislative halls, 
and even then careful explanation of the project to Governor John- 
son was necessary before it was approved. This bill, making the 
initial appropriation of $10,000, required the State Engineer, Mr. 
Wilbur F. McClure, to select a practical route for the trail from Yo- 
semite to Mount Whitney, the route to follow as closely as practicable 
the crest of the Sierra. Mr. McClure held many conferences with 
representatives of the Sierra Club and of the U. S. Forest Service 
before designating the route along which the trail has so far, with 
minor deviations, been constructed. His final selection was not made 
until after he had made two field trips to study certain regions. 
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Mr. McClure fully appreciated the work of exploration of pio- 
neers who had preceeded him. Not many years before, no reliable 
maps of this great mountain area had been made and but few in- 
trepid spirits had penetrated its fastnesses. Of these, John Muir was 
foremost; but others should not be forgotten. Miners and sheep- 
herders left some evidence of their expeditions, but no written records 
or authentic information. The results of the explorations of the Cali- 
fornia State Geological Survey under Josiah Dwight Whitney, ex- 
tending over a period of about ten years from 1861, were the founda- 
tion upon which subsequent maps were laid. The Wheeler surveys 
of the next decade made a further contribution, but from that time 
until well into the ’90’s there was little further development in map- 
ping. Then Theodore S. Solomons, Joseph N. Le Conte, and a few 
others began spending summer after summer trying new passes, pen- 
etrating new cafons, and climbing hitherto unclimbed peaks. Solo- 
mons was the first to conceive the idea of a through route the length 
of the Sierra, close to the crest. From 1892 to 1895 he made extended 
trips, principally in the upper regions of the basin of San Joaquin 
River. His work during the season of 1895 included a thorough re- 
connaissance of the headwaters of the South Fork, where he named 
a number of peaks in that spectacular group which is now collec- 
tively termed the Evolution Group, for the “evolution” philosophers 
—Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, Fiske, Spencer, and Huxley. In an 
account of this trip he remarks: 

“Sleeping that night at the base of Mount Huxley, warmed 

by our fire of gnarled juniper, I dreamed of my task fully 

done. A well-marked trail led from the distant Yosemite 

past the long lake, up the snow basin, and over the divide 

to Kings River. I hope my dream was prophetic. The way, 

at all events, is clear. Only the trail waits to be built.” * 
The region of the headwaters of the Middle Fork of Kings River 
was still little known. Frank Dusy, Lil A. Winchell, and Bolton 
Coit Brown had told of the wonders of Tehipite, the Palisades, and 
the Cartridge Creek region, but no one had yet crossed over from 
Evolution Basin directly into the Middle Fork, nor had a passage 
through the Middle Fork Cafion between Palisade Creek and Car- 
tridge Creek been made. 

Then followed a series of explorations under the leadership of 
Joseph N. Le Conte. In 1898 he followed Solomons’ route to Mount 


” * Appalachia: January, 1896; vol. viii, no. 1, p. 49. 
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Goddard, was unable to cross the divide to the east of Goddard, but 
pioneered a way to Crown Valley and Tehipite by a pass to which 
he gave the convincing name of Hell-for-Sure. This was so far the 
route nearest the crest by which animals had been taken from Yo- 


‘semite to Kings River. 


In 1902 Le Conte explored the Middle Fork region by way of 
Granite Pass and Simpson Meadow, ascending Cartridge Creek and 
crossing into the upper basin of the South Fork of Kings River, 
where he climbed Split Mountain. In 1903, with James S. Hutchin- 
son and James K. Moffitt, he made the first ascent of the North Pali- 
sade, and in 1904 he again explored the Evolution region and the 
Goddard Divide. The lower part of the Middle Fork Cafion from 
Simpson Meadow to Tehipite was now fairly well known, as was 
the Cartridge Creek basin, and through the Sierra Club outing of 
1906 considerable information was gained concerning the region at 
the head of Woods Creek in the South Fork of Kings River. 

By this time several maps had been issued and were available for 
travelers. In 1893 Le Conte had compiled all the available data on 
that portion of the Sierra Nevada adjacent to the Kings River and 
had published a map. On this map, however, the whole region at the 
head of the Middle Fork of Kings River and the South Fork of the 
San Joaquin, as well as a large part of the Sierra crest, was left 
blank and marked “unsurveyed.” A larger and more inclusive map 
was prepared by Le Conte and published by the Sierra Club in 1896, 
embodying the results of explorations by Solomons, Winchell, Brown, 
and others. All of the principal streams and ranges were included 
in this map, which, for a number of years remained the chief reliance 
of all who visited the High Sierra. 

By 1907 the United States Geological Survey was actively engaged 
in making its accurate topographical map of the High Sierra region, 
and in that year George R. Davis of the survey succeeded in taking 
a pack-train over the Goddard Divide from Evolution Basin into the 
Middle Fork of Kings River, by whet has since been named Muir 
Pass. A year later Joseph N. Le Conte, with James S. Hutchinson 
and Duncan McDuffie, also made the passage and continued their 
explorations up Palisade Creek in an endeavor to go all the way 
through from Yosemite to Kings River Cafion by the highest moun- 
tain route. Unable to take their animals to the upper part of Pali- 
sade Creek, they diverged to Cataract Creek, crossed to the head- 
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waters of Cartridge Creek, and thence over a sheep pass into the 
head of the South Fork of Kings River. As a result of that trip Pro- 
fessor Le Conte published in the Srerra CLUB BULLETIN for Jan- 
uary, 1909, the first map showing in detail approximately the 
present route of the John Muir Trail. 

Meanwhile, the regions at the extremities of this route—Yosemite 
on the one end and the Kern region on the other—had been mapped 
very accurately, so that now the whole region was well known, and it 
only remained to make it accessible. During the next few years trails 
were built by various agencies, including the Forest Service, the 
counties of Fresno and Tulare, and the Sierra Club. These made it 
possible to travel extensively in all of the cafions except the Middle 
Fork of Kings River, but it was still very difficult to pass from one 
region to another. The most difficult barriers between watersheds 
were those between the San Joaquin and Kings River basins and be- 
tween the Kings and Kern River basins. 

State Engineer McClure finally designated the official route of the 
John Muir Trail as beginning at Yosemite Valley and ascending to 
Tuolumne Meadows; thence across Donohue Pass and Island Pass 
to Thousand Island Lake and past the Devils Postpile, Fish Creek, 
North Fork of Mono Creek, Vermilion Valley, Bear Creek, Blaney 
Meadows, Evolution Creek, Muir Pass, Grouse Meadow, Palisade 
Creek, upper basin of the South Fork of Kings River, Pinchot Pass, 
Woods Creek, Rae Lake, Glen Pass, Bullfrog Lake, Bubbs Creek, 
Junction Pass, Tyndall Creek, and Crabtree Meadows to Mount 
Whitney. 

At a meeting in the office of the Sierra Club on June 4, 1915,—at 
which the U. S. Forest Service was represented by Coert DuBois, 
District Forester; Roy Headley, Assistant District Forester; Paul 
G. Redington, Supervisor Sierra National Forest; and A. B. Patter- 
son, Supervisor Sequoia National Forest; and at which the Sierra 
Club was represented by William E. Colby and Walter L. Huber,— 
State Engineer McClure arranged for handling actual construction 
under the supervision of forest officers in accordance with a co- 
operative agreement. His foresight in arranging for construction 
through co-operation with the U. S. Forest Service has become more 
evident throughout the years which have followed. 

The work required to secure even a passable trail was out of all 
proportion to the original appropriation. However, the funds were 
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expended under the personal supervision of two national forest offi- 
cers who were very enthusiastic concerning the project. To each was 
given the task of breaking one of the barriers which were then practi- 
cally impassable to pack-train travel. Paul G. Redington, then 
Supervisor of the Sierra National Forest, worked out a passable 
route over the Goddard Divide by way of Muir Pass, and the late 
S. W. Wynne found a passable route around the Kings-Kern Divide 
by way of Junction and Shepherd passes. The trail over the God- 
dard Divide has been improved and in places relocated in subsequent 
years, but it is today substantially on the original location. With 
larger appropriations a more direct way will undoubtedly be found 
from the Kings to the Kern River watershed which will avoid the 
descent between Junction and Shepherd passes, but the existing trail 
has for fifteen years made the trip from one basin to the other easily 
possible. A trail in the cafion of the Middle Fork of Kings River 
from Simpson Meadows to Palisade Creek had been partially con- 
structed with funds from the Forest Service, Fresno County, and the 
Sierra Club, and its completion during the season of 1915, together 
with the new trails over the Goddard and Kings-Kern divides, 
opened a complete through route between Yosemite and Mount Whit- 
ney, although much of the way was over old trails far below desirable 
standards, which for considerable distances did not follow the official 
route. 

The splendid work of Senator Breed, supported by the Sierra 
Club, resulted in a second appropriation of $10,000 by the 1917 
Legislature. This appropriation was expended within the Sierra 
National Forest under the direction of Supervisor M. A. Benedict, 
who had succeeded Supervisor Paul G. Redington. When this money 
had been expended in the summer of 1918 the John Muir Trail was 
completed from Tyndall Creek to Center Basin, and from the cafion 
of the Middle Fork of Kings River to Blaney Meadows, including 
suspension bridges across the South Fork of San Joaquin River and 
Piute Creek, while some work had been done at Selden Pass and 
some more up the west side of the Middle Fork of San Joaquin River 
in the Mount Ritter region. 

The amount of work completed was remarkable, considering the 
fact that the total of the two appropriations was only $20,000. This 
was due not only to the fact that all supervision by national forest 
officers was contributed without charge against the fund, but to the 
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efficiency of this supervision and of the trail crews. Rangers Roy 
Boothe and Frank Price and Assistant Ranger Mark Cathey, of the 
Sierra National Forest, and Rangers Slinkard and Clingan, of the 
Sequoia National Forest, all deserve credit for their valuable con- 
tributions. 

The Legislatures of 1919 and 1921 both made additional appro- 
priations for continuing the work, but Governor Stephens, who ap- 
parently did not appreciate the merit of the project, ignored all ap- 
peals of the Sierra Club and its friends and vetoed both measures. 
The work was necessarily abandoned. The delay in carrying the 
project to completion was most unfortunate. Not until 1925 was 
another appropriation of $10,000 secured. This time the measure 
was approved by Governor Richardson with the following remarks: 
“While most of the population is interested in the roads for automo- 
biles, it is good to know that we have a few citizens who are inter- 
ested in the mountain trails and in visiting the wonderful and inac- 
cessible places. I believe this appropriation will be of great worth.” 
This appropriation was not available until so late in the season of 
1925 that it was decided to defer the work to the following season, 
when an early start could be made, insuring a full season." The work 
was again concentrated in the Sierra National Forest under the gen- 
eral direction of Supervisor M. A. Benedict and under the personal 
direction of Ranger J. M. Hughes, an experienced trail-builder. 
Organization of crews began in March. The Southern California 
Edison Company co-operated by transporting all supplies over its 
construction road to Florence Lake in trucks, thus reducing packing 
costs sixty per cent. The ford across the South Fork of San Joaquin 
River above Florence Lake proved too deep for pack-animals so 
early in the season, but a boat was borrowed from the power company 
and was used nights because it was being used during daylight hours 
by the company. The season’s work was thus begun much earlier 
than usual and splendid progress was made. A very excellent trail 
was built northward from Blaney Meadows over Selden Pass and 
down to Bear Creek, and another stretch was built from Bear Creek 
northward over the divide, down into Mono Creek, and up the North 
Fork of Mono Creek a short distance. It is always a problem to 
secure efficient labor for work at the high elevations traversed by this 
trail, but difficulties in this regard had increased since the suspension 
of work several years before and added greatly to Ranger Hughes’ 
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problem. Early in the season State Engineer McClure passed away, 
but the plan for construction by co-operation with the U. S. Forest 
Service which he had followed from the time the project was initiated 
was very wisely adopted by his successor, Paul Bailey, and is being 
followed by the incumbent State Engineer, Edward Hyatt, Jr. 

In the budget submitted to the Legislature of 1927, there was in- 
cluded $10,000 for the John Muir Trail, thus for the first time obvi- 
ating the necessity of securing a special appropriation for continuing 
the work. During this season further construction was accomplished 
in the Sierra National Forest under the supervision of Rangers 
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James U. Poore and J. M. Hughes, and the trail was completed to 
within three miles below Silver Pass on the south side. 

Again in 1929 the budget included an item of $10,000 for con- 
tinuing construction of the John Muir Trail. The season’s work was 
confined to a stretch of difficult and expensive construction past 
Purple and Duck lakes, where the trail, when finally completed, will 
make accessible some magnificent scenery and will at the same time 
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afford a greatly improved route from Silver Pass to the Devils Post- 
pile. Work on this stretch will be continued in 1930. 

The specifications under which the trail is being constructed are 
of interest. Preliminary lines are marked only with stakes, never 
with blazes. Final locations, however, are carefully marked with 
blazes and with rock monuments. Gradients run up to fifteen per 
cent, with occasional short pitches up to twenty-five per cent. Brush 
is cleared to a width of eight feet. Widths of treads for various 
slopes are best shown by the diagrams, Figures 1 to 4, inclusive, 
which are copied directly from the specifications. The original route 
selected by Mr. McClure has been followed closely, but as the work 
has progressed the desirability of certain minor relocations has be- 
come clear. The most important of these relocations now being con- 
sidered is the change from Palisade Creek to Cartridge Creek as a 
route between the Middle and South forks of Kings River. 

Finally, it is of interest to take stock of the wonders of the country 
traversed by the John Muir Trail, as imperfectly as this stock- 
taking must be. State Engineer Hyatt, when taking over the work, 
compiled some statistics which show the total length of the trail to be 
approximately 183.5 miles, the elevation of which is as follows: 


Elevation Length 
4,000—- 5,000feet ...... . . . 42miles 
5,000-— 6,000 “ oe a! ne Oe ace 
6,000- 7,000 “ el el aint cy cea gk ee eT 
7,000- 8,000 “ aU ae ae ae ee ee ee he 
8,000- 9,000 “ A (ae ee ae ie 
9,000- 10,000 “ oe ae eee ee 
10,000-11,000 “ stele Kien? Skee: el ee 
I1,000—12,000 “ ee ae ae ee oe ee ee | 
12,000-13,000 “ a Atom igo Ge gh ees 
13,000-—14,000 “ ae ae ee ea ee ty 
14,000-14,500 “ a a ee ee ae es 
ee a ae ee ll 
The mileage in national parks and national forests is as follows: 
In Yosemite National Park . .. . . . 33.7 miles 
In Sequoia National Park. . . .... 175 “ 
Mileage in national parks os 51.2 miles 
In Mono National Forest . . . .. . . 4.2miles 
In Sierra National Forest . . . . .. . 1.3 “ 
In Sequoia National Forest . .... . 33.3 “ 
In Inyo National Forest ....... 35 “ 
Mileage in national forests . ...... 132.3 miles 
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The southern terminus of the trail is Mount Whitney, the highest 
point in the United States, exclusive of Alaska. Along the route are 
148 peaks rising to elevations of more than 13,000 feet, including 
twelve of the fourteen summits in California which attain elevations 
of more than 14,000 feet. The crest of the Sierra is more than 13,000 
feet in elevation for eight and a half miles continuously adjacent to 
Mount Whitney. Even these cold statistics give an inkling of the 
grandeur of the region which this trail has made accessible, but not 
too accessible; for here is, I am glad to say, one of the most extensive 
areas in any of our western states yet remaining practically free from 
automobile invasion. A description of the scenery is beyond the 
province of this article. 

With the John Muir Trail should be mentioned the “High Sierra 
Trail,” now being constructed by the National Park Service in the 
Sequoia National Park from the Giant Forest to Mount Whitney. 
This trail, which is being constructed in accordance with the highest 
standards, will open to exploration some of the finest mountain 
scenery on the American continent and, with the John Muir Trail, 
will afford a complete loop through one of the best sections of the 
High Sierra. Surely the dreams of the early explorers are now being 
realized, if not actually exceeded. 
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HIGH BIVOUACS 
By Nem C. Witson 
> 
UP THIS VALLEY MOVED JOHN MUIR 


ICH were the nights he lay and watched the stars. 
Rife were the days he strode and pressed and swung 
Into each fastness, over every range. 
His was the seeing eye, that could embrace 
Stateliest glacier, fleetest waterfall 
Grandly, yet no less comprehending note 
Whistle of cony, ecstasy of thrush, 
Scuttle of shrew, unballing of a fern. 


So when hailed brighter grandeur, and he moved 
Up for the purple notch and on from sight, 

What new amazements swam before his gaze? 

Yet as he paused before their sweep sublime, 
What unconsidered blade, what timid grub 

Caught in that vast effulgence his concern? 
Yonder the slopes of rapture. But he paused, 

Man of strange concepts on his way to God, 
Touching with trembling hand what small estrays, 
Trailside companions first beyond the gap? 


Meanwhile we trudge this sunlit vale beneath, 
Viewing with quickened pulses peaks and cliffs, 
Flowers and pines, because his feet have passed. 


COME AND LIE TONIGHT AMONG THE PEAKS 


ONDER is a firmament of worlds. 
Do we prick the night, the blue-black night, 
With a point of silver too? Perhaps 
Some dim shepherd on a starry hill 
Cons this earth-lamp turning on its chain, 
Now one side before his quizzic gaze, 
Now the other. Does he conjure tents, 
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Temples, loves, wars, taxes? Ponderer, 
Maybe you have solved, in eons closed, 
All confusions. 

What slight mariner 
Sets his keel across uncharted wash 
By our beacon? In our opal glow 
Plight what troths, what gardens of the stars 
Blow with incense? By our herald beam 
Turn what wise men to another east, 
Plodding sands of what gray crust to him, 
Child in sequence promised ? 

Can it be 

This old torch, this smoky wick of ours 
Blazes steadfast, smolders fanciful, 
Swings oracular for windward orbs? 


These are explorations of the night 
You will climb to, when you climb to lie 
Out among the peaks, the cool deep peaks, 
Lofty in the anteroom of dawn. 
- 
PANTHEON 


EGARD a row of marbles. Choicely hewn, 
They poise in schooled, enduring attitudes, 

With here a tilted pitcher, there a knee 
Divulging classic impulse. Graceful floods 
That never pour, however tipped the jars, 
And breasts that never heave, however charged, 
Betray long waiting unto hopelessness 
For some dim age of movement to return, 
By goddesses that contemplate the past, 
And gods that contemplate the goddesses. 


A range of mountains bathed in any light 

Is also sculpture. Though, with change of hour, 
These stir. The great gods, wearied, cord their chests; 
The heroes shout and crash their mauls aloft; 

And goddesses and graces, shifting drapes, 

Decant the jugs they hug. For joyful streams 

Come tumbling, blurting down in living proof. 
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MOUNTAIN is a sergeant. He musters his patrol 
To truculent attention, and calls the serried roll. 


A mountain is an empress. From lucent walls and sheer 
She contemplates her subjects, and becks the boldest near. 


A mountain is a boxer. With bared and solid fist 
He looms above the passes, and glowers through the mist. 


A mountain is an abbess. In shielding arms and soft 
She gathers close her vestals, and turns their eyes aloft. 


A mountain is a guardsman. With gauntlets clasped at hilt 
He leans upon his claymore and bellows to the tilt. 


A mountain is a sweetheart, a choice reluctant bride, 
A boon and racy widow, a senile scold and dried. 


A mountain is a problem. Its moods I seldom know. 
It beckons like a woman, but backs a steely blow. 











THE WOLVERINE AND THE BADGER 
TWO INTERESTING ANIMALS OF SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
By WALTER Fry 
= 


Tue wild life of Sequoia National Park is extremely diversified, for the park 
ranges in altitude from 1200 feet, in the oak-parked foothills near Ash Moun- 
tain headquarters, to 14,496 feet, at the summit of Mount Whitney. It extends, 
therefore, from the Lower Sonoran zone, through the Upper Sonoran, the 
Transition, the Boreal, or Canadian, to the Arctic, or Alpine, zone. 

It is fortunate that for several decades Sequoia National Park has benefited 
by the observations of an officer and resident who is a close observer of nature 
in all its phases. The painstaking field-work of the Hon. Walter Fry, formerly 
superintendent, and now U. S. Commissioner, has been preserved in the Nature 
Notes issued from time to time by the Park Service; and in the following arti- 
cle Judge Fry has amplified these notes in the belief that members of the Sierra 
Club would like to possess in more permanent form an account of these inter- 

esting animals —JoHN R. WuireE, Superintendent, Sequoia National Park. 


THE SreRRA NEVADA WOLVERINE (Gulo luscus) 


HE wolverine is making his last stand. This denizen of the 

High Sierra between 6500 and 13,000 feet is engaged in a losing 
fight. Man kills the wolverine at every opportunity; while the porcu- 
pine when captured as food at times proves a fatal meal, his sharp 
quills puncturing the wolverine’s intestines and causing painful 
death within from seven to ten days. 

Wolverines formerly ranged in the forests of the colder parts of 
North America from the northern limit of timber-line south to New 
England and New York, in the Rocky Mountains south to Colorado, 
and along the Sierra Nevada to Mount Whitney and Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, California. The inroads of settlement, the persistent 
hunting and trapping of the animal for its beautiful fur, the enmity 
the animal has gained by reason of its bad habits, his taste for por- 
cupine, all have resulted in the extinction of the wolverine over the 
greater portion of its former range. Where still found, they are few 
and scattered. 

The last stand of the wolverine is in the western part of its range, 
and here it is becoming very rare. It is most abundant in the vicinity 
of Mount Whitney and Sequoia National Park. This fact is perhaps 
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due to the ruggedness of the country, the protection afforded by the 
national park, and the scarcity of porcupine. Many of the animals 
killed in recent years near the park were, no doubt, products of the 
park. The last capture was at Mineral King during the winter of 
1921-22, when three animals were taken, fine specimens, the largest 
weighing about thirty-five pounds. This catch practically wiped out 
the species in the Mineral King district, for the tracks of but one 
animal have since been observed there. 

The wolverine is by far the largest and most formidable of the 
weasel family. A strong, heavy-bodied animal, seldom weighing over 
forty pounds, or exceeding twenty-two inches in height or forty 
inches in length, it has a tail about eight inches long, covered with 
long coarse hairs drooping to a brush. The head is short and wide, 
with powerful jaws set with heavy teeth. The legs are short and 
heavy, and the feet are armed with sharp, curved claws. The color- 
ing is unique and beautiful: black, yellow, and gray. The front and 
sides of the head are grayish, while the body is black, varying to 
chestnut brown, with a broad yellowish band along the sides and 
over the hips, meeting at the base of the tail. 

The wolverine, commonly speaking, is not an aggressive animal, 
but will fight desperately when attacked or for the protection of its 
young. When once engaged in combat, the beast knows no such thing 
as retreat. He may die, but he never retreats. Mountain lions, bears, 
and mountain coyotes seem to realize his ferocity and give him the 
trail. The wolverine not only expects the larger animals to let him 
alone, but requires them to give up their own prey and permit him to 
satisfy his gluttonous appetite. That the wolverine ranks as king 

beast of the Sierras there seems no shadow of doubt. This fact is 
borne out by my own observations, as well as those of others who 
have noted his conduct toward other wild animals within the Sequoia 
National Park. I will relate a few instances: 

July 30, 1906—At Buck Cajion two adult bears, one black and one 
brown, resigned to one wolverine, with excitement and great haste, 
the carcass of a cow upon which they were feeding. 

October 1, 1907—Three large mountain coyotes that were feeding 
on the carcass of a horse at Grouse Flat vacated the vicinity imme- 
diately upon the approach of one medium-sized wolverine. 

September 30, 1908—Two mountain lions, one large-sized and 
one medium-sized, were feasting on a deer they had recently killed at 
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Willow Meadows; but after much growling and threatened resistance 
on the part of the larger lion, both gave way to the approach of one 
medium-sized wolverine. 

The wolverine has no winning bursts of speed to catch his food 
supply; nor has he the gift of stalking his quarry. Lack of speed 
and skill have forced the animal to be a scavenger that eats anything 
in the way of flesh that is captured or found dead. He has a vora- 
cious appetite, but no doubt can fast for many days, a condition to 
which he is often forced during the deep snows of winter. Because 
of this appetite, the animal is often called the glutton. This seems 
appropriate, for not elsewhere in North America do I know of a 
mammal with such capacity, in proportion to its size, for coarse food 
at one time, or which has such powerful organs for digestion. His 
principal food in the Sierra Nevada consists of the yellow-bellied 
marmots, rats and mice, with occasional sick or crippled wild ani- 
mals which he is able to drag down. With his long claws and great 
strength, he can dig very rapidly and catch many of the smaller ro- 
dents in their burrows. The wolverine does not hunt in packs, but 
pursues his solitary way. 

Wolverines are tireless wanderers, and do most of their traveling 
at night, but when forced by hunger they will hunt by day. They 
have little migratory impulse, and usually remain in the vicinity of 
birth. They do not dig burrows, as do some of their brethren, but 
sleep or rest at random, usually under some shelving rock or at the 
base of a tree. 

The wolverine has habits that have gained him the enmity of man 
and beast. He often follows trap lines, eating or destroying the 
catches or baits, and, at times, dragging away the traps. He will 
invade the rangers’ and trappers’ cabins, and destroy the food con- 
tents, and what he can neither eat nor carry away is defiled in such 
manner as to render it unfit for use. He will expend a surprising 
amount of labor in carrying off and burying foodstuffs and some- 
times other articles for which he has no use. 

Little is known of the breeding habits of wolverines. It is sup- 
posed that young are born in June and are from one to four in num- 
ber. Upon two occasions I have come upon beds in Sequoia National 
Park where young had been born and reared, as was plainly evi- 
denced by the premises and surroundings. The first was found on 
the north spur of Mount Silliman on September 10, 1g09—elevation, 
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10,800 feet. The second was on the south side of Vandever Moun- 
tain on September 18, 1918—elevation, 11,000 feet. In both cases 
the choice for beds or dens was under shelving rocks and but little 
preparation had been made. A round excavation, some six inches in 
depth and five feet in width, with scant lining of grasses and small 
pieces of pine boughs, comprised the whole. The strange feature of 
both lairs was that no bones of their victims could be found, as is 
always the case at the dens of lion, bear, fox, wolf, and lynx. 

In all my mountain experience, I have never yet heard a wolverine, 
when captured or otherwise, give tongue in anything but a guttural 
growl. 

The wolverine is an animal endowed by nature with the strongest 
of constitutions, a keen mind, and excellent reasoning power. Had 
this not been the case the species could not, with its many handicaps, 
have survived. His sense of smell or hearing is fair, but his vision 
is limited, and his shape such that he is a poor runner. He does not 
hibernate in winter. Neither does he migrate to the lowlands during 
deep snow periods in winter, as do many other animals, but braves 
the storm-swept elements near the upper timber-line, where it would 
seem that no living thing could exist. 

The tradition that wolverines will attack human beings gives the 
impression of a very dangerous animal]; but I regard it as pure fic- 
tion. On two occasions I have come upon wolverines alone in the 
daytime in their natural haunts in the Sequoia National Park, where 
they had probably never before been disturbed by man. On neither 
occasion did they show any signs of combat. From the actions of 
these two animals, I base my belief that the wolverine will, under 
any ordinary circumstances, yield to man. 

It was the morning of August 31, 1905, that I came upon my first 
wolverine in the free state of his existence at the eastern edge of 
Giant Forest on the Alta Trail—elevation, 7500 feet. The animal 
was a large one, busily engaged in an effort to dig a ground-hog from 
an embankment a few feet off the trail. He was making rapid prog- 
ress. So determined was the beast in pursuit of his quarry that not 
until I had approached within less than forty feet did he notice my 
presence; and when he saw me so near it surprised him so that he 
sprang upon a large fir log, at the butt of which I was standing, and 
turned facing me, giving a coarse, guttural growl and showing his 
teeth. His small, black, beadlike eyes were focused on my counte- 
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nance as if to detect any signs of hostility. His nose was then hoisted 
high in the air, as if to determine the unusual scent; the white, pearly 
claws of the front feet were occasionally scratched on the bark of the 
log, as if sharpening for immediate warfare. 

Remaining in this statuesque attitude for some five minutes, the 
beast then advanced slowly on the log toward me and looked me di- 
rect in the face. When he was within about fifteen feet he suddenly 
stopped, as if to reason out the proposition. I had my pistol leveled 
and my finger on the trigger, with the expectation of matching my 
skill in markmanship against his temper and grit, in case he showed 
fight. But after scrutinizing me from head to foot, he retreated by 
walking backward on the log to a distance of some thirty feet, then 
he leaped to the ground and departed into the forest. I followed the 
animal for about two hundred yards, and all the while he kept his 
distance and close watch of me by looking back over his shoulders. 
On three different occasions I stamped my feet rapidly on the ground, 
as if in running pursuit, and on each occasion he would immediately 
right about face and advance a few steps toward me. Having amused 
myself in this manner for some few minutes, I permitted the animal 
to go into the depths of the forest. 

The next wolverine I met was on the afternoon of July 30, 1906, 
at Buck Cajion, seven miles east of Giant Forest—elevation, 7800 
feet. This was the same animal to which I have referred as having 
driven two bears away from a carcass. Our camp was located beside 
a beautiful mountain stream in the center of a green meadow sur- 
rounded by rough, broken country of red-fir forests and brush thick- 
ets. It was the best game region of the park, and we saw many tracks 
of deer, bear, and other species. Scarcely had we made camp, when 
we heard the growlings and mutterings of a bear. In order to locate 
the disturbance, we walked out on a nearby precipice, and on reach- 
ing the edge of the cliff saw below us a small grassy opening some 
150 feet away. There in plain sight were two large bears, one a black 
and the other a brown, standing on the decomposed carcass of a cow. 
The animals were disputing the right of possession, but after much 
growling and fussing, they both squatted side by side in friendly, if 
malodorous, repast. 

Undetected, we watched the bears for some fifteen minutes. Then 
we saw a large wolverine emerge from some brush about one hundred 
yards to the rear and above the two bears. The wolverine seemed to 
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have nothing in particular on his mind, but was just ambling along 
at a slow walk with an occasional glance to either side. Whether the 
wolverine was returning from a long, unsuccessful hunting trip in 
an effort to obtain food, or was just starting out for his evening hunt, 
was not certain, but I am of the opinion that the former was the case, 
for the animal showed signs of both fatigue and hunger. He first lay 
down for a few moments; then got up, turned over a good-sized log, 
under which he found a few snails, which he ate; next he walked a 
few paces to a large fir tree, from the base of which he jerked a large 
fungus and swallowed it at one gulp; then he directed his attention 
to catching and eating frogs from some puddles of water. 

The wolverine continued on his frog hunt for a few minutes only, 
for a sudden shifting of the wind brought to his nostrils a scent of 
carrion wafted on the breeze up the cafion. At this he sprang on top 
of a large boulder, pointed his nose, looked in the direction of the 
scent and espied the two bears. He watched them for a few moments, 
eyeing the space between him and them, stood for a short while 
studying in a thoughtful mood, then slid quietly to the ground and 
sat down. He hung his head in serious meditation as if trying to 
reason out the best possible method to obtain possession of the car- 
cass. Soon his bristling hairs told of his decision. It was fight to the 
death, if need be, but have the carcass he must. 

Shifting his position a few paces to the right, he secured protection 
of a large boulder within about thirty feet of the bears and shielding 
him from their sight. Advancing cautiously but quickly to the boul- 
der, behind its shelter he brought his passions of anger to full height 
and preparation, ready for the affray. He stood up rigid, then 
peeped around one side of the boulder. His black, beadlike eyes 
glittered, while the hair on his neck and back was erect and rough 
like that on a dog when going into a fight, and his short, bushy tail 
was hoisted to an almost perpendicular angle. Then, after having 
bristled himself up to what appeared double his natural size, in this 
queer and picturesque attitude the wolverine shot down the moun- 
tainside, landed directly on top of the carcass between the two bears, 
and, growling ferociously, snapped his powerful jaws and teeth in 
their very faces. 

Never in all my mountain experience have I seen wild animals 
more suddenly and thoroughly frightened than were those two bears 
when first they looked up and saw the wolverine so close and in such 
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hostile attitude. Every combative impulse gave way to hysterical 
fright. The brown bear gave three enormous bounds and landed 
high on the side of a large fir, to the top of which he climbed. His 
black companion turned a complete somersault backward, and 
landed on his feet, head foremost down hill; and he departed at such 
speed that only a cloud of dust drifting toward the western horizon 
marked his course. 

Then the wolverine began devouring the carcass in an effort to 
satisfy his gluttonous appetite; but when one of the boys of our party 
approached him, he gave a coarse growl, grabbed a large bone in his 
mouth, and walked slowly into the depths of a cherry thicket. Where- 
upon, the brown bear came down the tree and ran away. I have 
never been able to figure out why the bears were so outrageously 
frightened at the onslaught of the wolverine, unless they had been 
taught by long experience that the wolverine is an animal that once 
engaged in combat fights to the death. 

For many years past it has been my privilege and pleasure on 
various occasions to watch certain wild animals when in fight and in 
play within the park; but the incident which I cherish most and at 
all times seems uppermost in my memory is that of the fracas of the 
wolverine and the two bears. 

On the evening of June 26, 1908, one ranger and five United 
States troopers, on duty in Sequoia National Park, made camp for 
the summer at Alta Meadow at an elevation of 9200 feet. Our camp 
bordered the lower snow-line of the Great Western Divide of the 
High Sierra. Above us the snow-capped peaks lifted heavenward to 
the 13,000-foot level. Spring was just breaking. Warm sunshine 
had painted the meadows green; but, above, winter still raged and 
storm-clouds hovered over Mount Silliman and Alta Peak. Many 
wild animals and birds characteristic of the region were seeking 
higher altitudes for their summer homes, but were prevented from 
ascending by the depth of snow; so they had established temporary 
residence in the meadow in which we were camped. Around us were 
feeding large herds of deer, numerous flocks of grouse and mountain 
quail, a great many ground-hogs and chipmunks, five snowshoe rab- 
bits, six pikas, and three mountain beavers. From the tops of the tall 
pines and firs song-birds were rejoicing loudly at the approach of 
spring. 

As we assembled around our evening camp-fire, our attention was 
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attracted to a large lone porcupine, busily engaged in carrying 
mouthfuls of dead grass and depositing them in a burrow some three 
feet deep under a shelving rock. The presence of this porcupine 
caused much comment, for it was the first animal of the species seen 
within the Sequoia National Park or reported living on the western 
slopes of the Great Western Divide. Because no porcupine had been 
reported nearer than the Olanche country, some forty miles to the 
southeast, the boys of our camp were quick to give the animal the 
name of “Olanche.” 

The following day Olanche made a visit to our camp, and when 
given a few salted raisins she quickly became our friend. About day- 
break on the third morning she was patiently awaiting her special 
breakfast of raisins, which she ate in generous quantities. On the 
morning of the fourth day when she failed to put in her regular ap- 
pearance a search was made for the cause. By the use of a flashlight 
in looking down the burrow, we discovered her with three*beautiful 
baby porcupines by her side. Olanche became a favored pet of the 
boys, and each morning they made regular trips to feed her. On the 
twenty-first day after the birth of her young she carried food to the 
hungry offspring. On the twenty-eighth day, to our surprise and de- 
light, she brought her entire family with her to share our camp-food. 

The young porcupines thrived and grew very rapidly under the 
treatment accorded them, and all went well with the family until the 
morning of August the 8th, when the animals did not appear at their 
usual hour. A search at the den revealed that, alas, the Olanche 
family had met with a sad ending! Signs and tracks showed that a 
wolverine had dug out and devoured the entire family. It was old 
“Timbertoes,” a large wolverine who had been living near by in 
Buck Cajion for several years, and was so named by the rangers be- 
cause two of his toes on the left front foot had been injured so that 
he made tracks in the soil resembling the pressure of two blocks of 
wood. 

Much sadness was expressed by the boys of the camp over the loss 
of their pets and many a threat was made against the life of the wol- 
verine. But neither threats nor action were necessary, for while 
patrolling in Buck Cafion some few miles away on the twelfth day 
after the tragedy, old Timbertoes was found lying dead. When an 
incision was made in the carcass of the beast for the purpose of de- 
termining the cause of his death, it was found that a quantity of por- 
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cupine quills had punctured his stomach and intestines and the 
Olanche family had furnished old Timbertoes an ample but his last 
meal. As we looked upon the remains of these animals, we marveled 
that the porcupine, least combative of our North American animals, 
had in death destroyed a wolverine, one of the strongest and most 
ferocious fighters. For long our thoughts. dwelt upon the drama of 
the tragic deaths of the Olanche family and Timbertoes. 

The question is often asked, “Do wolverines climb trees?” To 
this I would say that I never have seen a wolverine climb a tree, but 
that I have a verified record of one doing so. In May, 1903, at 
Mineral King, California, two forest rangers, my son, Clarence W. 
Fry, and William A. Hindman, came suddenly upon a wolverine 
that climbed trees without hesitation. The animal, when first routed 
from his lair, gave a few jumps, climbed up a large fir tree about 
thirty feet, then backed quickly to the ground. When he reached the 
ground, upon being pursued closely by both men and a dog, he 
climbed up a second large fir tree to a height of some sixty feet, at 
which point he was shot and killed by Ranger Fry. 

Should the wolverine be protected from extermination? If the 
wolverine is not worth preserving, at the present rate of extinction it 
will soon be but a remembrance, like the many other animals and 
birds destroyed by so-called civilization. I believe, however, that 
these animals have played an important part in helping to save the 
larger game animals during attacks of contagious diseases by con- 
suming as food the dead and sick animals, thus preventing spread of 
contagion. After more than thirty years’ observations in the Sierra, 
I am convinced that the wolverine, like many other alleged vermin, 
is necessary to maintain a proper balance of nature; and that man 
will pay in one way or another for its extermination. 


THE CALIFORNIA BADGER (Taxidea taxus neglect) 

Tue California badger is a vanishing species, yielding rapidly be- 
fore cultivation, settlement, and wanton killing. Man is practically 
the only enemy of the badger, and unfortunately kills this useful 
animal almost always without good reason. The animals were for- 
merly abundant, but the ever-increasing occupation by man of their 
territory has reduced their numbers so that the extermination of an 
animal both picturesque and useful is in sight. 

The badger belongs to the weasel family, and is the third largest 
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of that family in North America, being exceeded in size only by the 
wolverine and the otter. The badger’s former home was in the great 
plains of North America, the Rocky Mountains, and westward to the 
Pacific Coast, from the southern table-lands of Mexico, on the south, 
to Peace River in Canada, on the north. The animals have been de- 
pleted or exterminated over most of their eastern range, but in the 
west they are still found. In California badgers inhabit sparingly 
the more favored spots from sea-level to 10,500 feet. In the High 
Sierra, they live in the more open country and meadow-lands. They 
have been driven to high altitudes by persecution, and remain there 
because of the wildness of the country and the protection they are 
given within the national parks. Generally speaking, badgers are 
plains animals and do not favor heavy forest belts. 

The badger is an animal of strange form and habits. It is short 
and flat-bodied, very low in stature, with a broad, flat-shaped head, 
which joins directly on to the body with no defined neck. The jaws 
are strong and pointed and set with heavy teeth. The legs are short 
and heavy, with unusually large feet, armored with long, heavy 
claws. The nose is well pointed; tail short and drooping; eyes small, 
dark, glittering; ears small, rounded, set well down upon the sides 
of the head back of and slightly below the level of the eyes. The 
body length is about twenty-four inches, height about twelve inches, 
weight about seventeen pounds. The fur is beautiful: the body a 
grizzled gray, slightly tinged with yellowish brown, with a narrow 
white stripe extending from the nose over the top of the head to the 
shoulders; sides of the head white, with black spot on each cheek; 
the upper part of the head on each side of the white stripe, black, as 
are the nose and feet. 

The animals have a sullen and savage disposition toward other 
than their own kin. Not that the badgers go about molesting or at- 
tacking other animals, but they do not respond to kind treatment and 
seldom become good pets. Like all the weasel family, they avoid 
trouble, but when once attacked they fight viciously and effectively. 
When attacked they neither quail nor hesitate, but throw every ounce 
of energy into the battle and hang on in bulldog fashion. Every mus- 
cle of the badger shows tremendous strength. This, together with the 
dark glittering eyes, gives the animal an expression of both intelli- 
gence and power. In my opinion, for fighting qualities, measured by 
size, the badger is only outclassed by his cousin, the wolverine. The 
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dog that inadvertently attacks a badger is sure to be severely cut and 
slashed by the animal’s sharp teeth before he can escape. Badgers 
are shy, sullen, sensitive, and capricious animals. 

Badgers are not prolific breeders. The young range from one to 
four in number, and it is doubtful if more than a single litter is pro- 
duced each year. The little badgers are born in underground bur- 
rows and in beds without nest-linings. When first born they are 
shaped like adults, but are much lighter and of undefined color. 
Their eyes are closed, no teeth are visible, soles of feet are black, and 
toes have tiny white claws. They grow rapidly and usually make a 
first appearance aboveground at the age of about three weeks. The 
mother weans her young when they are less than half-grown, but she 
continues to catch food for them until they are almost two-thirds 
grown. The breeding season of the badger for this locality is irregu- 
lar, owing to varying altitudes and climatic conditions. For instance, 
in the San Joaquin Valley, at an elevation of 500 feet, young are 
born in February and March, while at Twin Lakes in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, at an elevation of 10,500 feet, young are born in April 
and May. The same conditions also regulate the time and duration 
of the badger’s hibernating period. 

I have been fortunate in several personal experiences with bad- 
gers. One evening, on June 22, 1912, I came upon a mother badger 
and her two young in Willow Meadow, Sequoia National Park— 
elevation, 7500 feet—where they lived in seclusion and thrived on 
small rodents which the mother caught in the meadow. The young 
were about the size of a full-grown Fisher ground-squirrel, and to all 
appearances about three weeks old. When first I saw them they were 
off a few feet from their burrow, the mother lying on the ground, 
with her young rolling over in play in front of her. They did not see 
me, so I crawled up within about thirty feet on their leeward side be- 
hind some willow bushes. In a few moments the two young badgers 
returned to their home underground and the mother strolled from my 
sight across the meadow for her evening hunt. I decided that the 
entertainment was all over and was moving on, when to my surprise 
and gratification both the baby badgers toddled from the burrow and 
resumed their play. I watched their frolic for a few moments, then 
ran quickly to the burrow, jumped on it with both feet and sat down 
flat over the entrance before the young badgers realized what was 


happening. 
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Never have I seen young wild animals more mystified than were 
these baby badgers by my presence. Instead of dashing away in any 
direction that was open, as do most young wild animals under simi- 
lar circumstances, they first fell flat upon the ground for a few sec- 
onds, then came direct to me, calmly looking at me, wonderingly and 
inquiringly, but with practically no signs of fear; then straightway, 
true to their kind, they began to dig under me in an effort to regain 
entrance to their subterranean home. Several times I took the lit- 
tle badgers in my hands and tossed them out into the grass a few 
feet from me, but on each occasion they would quickly return utter- 
ing soft, wheezy, grunting sounds and making frantic efforts to re- 
enter their burrow. They were not strong enough to do me any dam- 
age, but they gave a marvelous display of frantic motions of every 
kind, and showed excellent skill with their claws in both scratching 
and digging. They also demonstrated that they were animals of per- 
sistent thought and determined effort. 

Having amused myself with them for some little time, I permitted 
the young badgers to return to their home and took my departure. 
When I had gone about a hundred yards, I saw the mother badger 
coming in from her evening hunt with some kind of rodent in her 
mouth. She soon passed from my sight into her terrestrial home to 
rejoin her much disturbed and anxiously waiting offspring. 

Badgers have few social ties other than those of the mating period 
and those of mother and young. I have never yet observed a male 
badger helping to care for the young or taking any interest whatso- 
ever in household affairs. However, in a few instances, I have seen 
both a male and a female living in the same burrow. 

The badgers feed on ground rodents of every description and on a 
great variety of insects. They are not gifted with either speed or 
stealth to aid them im obtaining food supply and are forced to dig 
and capture practically all their prey underground. Their principal 
diet is gophers, ground-squirrels, rats, and mice. They are skillful 
in locating the burrows of their quarry, and the inhabitants soon fall 
victim to the badger’s rapid digging. Indeed, he is so destructive of 
rodents that prey on vegetation that the badger’s services are more 
beneficial to agriculture than those of any other of our North Ameri- 
can mammals. 

Badgers are largely nocturnal in habit and hunt chiefly at night, 
but when forced by hunger they will hunt by day. They wander far 
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and wide in search of food at night, but usually return to their bur- 
rows by sunrise in the morning. They move around little except in 
search of food, and when it becomes scarce they simply move on to a 
new territory where food is more plentiful, and the first thing they 
do is to dig a new burrow in which to live and as shelter from 
enemies. 

Of all our North American mammals, badgers hold the record for 
rapid digging. On September 2, 1912, while at Mitchell Meadow, 
Sequoia National Park—elevation, 8500 feet—we came suddenly 
upon a large badger some 100 yards from his den. We shut off his 
return to his burrow and chased him for a few moments on horse- 
back. No sooner did we stop our chase than the badger dug into the 
ground, and did the fastest job of digging I have ever seen. Although 
the ground was hard and somewhat crusted with sod, the badger dug 
himself completely from our sight and plugged the hole behind him 
with dirt in less than one and one-half minutes. In excavating, his 
whole being was brought into action. He used all four feet, as well 
as mouth, with great skill and determination. 

The worst enemy the badger has is man. I have never found evi- 
dence that badgers have lost their lives through any other enemy but 
man and his large, savage domestic dogs. Large birds of prey and 
carnivorous wild animals seem td leave the badgers strictly alone. I 
do not know whether this is due to the savage fighting qualities of 
the badger, or whether his flesh is distasteful as food, or both. 

To me the California badger is one of the most interesting and 
beneficial of animals and should be given protection. At present the 
only shelter the animals have is within our national parks, where 
there is perhaps sufficient seed stock left to insure perpetuation of 
the species within limited areas for some time to come. But when the 
animals pass beyond the boundaries of the parks they soon fall vic- 
tims to hunters and trappers. The badger has never been proved 
guilty of destructiveness. The worst accusation against him is that 
his burrows have, on occasions, caused horses to stumble and fall 
with their riders. But as compensation for this the badger hunts 365 
days each year of his life and kills rodents that are harmful to crops 
and other growing vegetation. 

The wanton destruction of this picturesque and beneficial species 
of California mammal life is unwarranted and unjustifiable. It 
should be stopped. Let us have it said that in this vast republic Cali- 
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fornia is one spot that may be called the badger’s safe home—a spot 
where these animals are given the right to live out their lives in peace 
according to their destiny. No natural law is ever violated with im- 
punity. Man is paying for his brutality to the badger in the plagues 
of rodents which God created the badger especially to prevent. Give 
the badger a chance, and he’ll clean up many of the ground-squirrels, 
gophers, and other rodents which destroy our crops. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO SKIING 


By Don TRESIDDER 
- 


URING the past two years there has been a widespread interest 
in winter sports in California, an interest which seems to be 
growing as the facilities for enjoyment are developed. 

In all the winter-sports centers of the world, skiing holds unques- 
tioned supremacy, and in view of the increasing winter-sports activi- 
ties throughout the Sierra, it seems timely to learn more about skiing. 
It is generally believed that ski originated in eastern Asia and 
reached Finland and Scandinavia by different routes. Ski were 
certainly known at the time that Procopius wrote (526-559 A. D.), 
for he mentions a race of Skridfinnar (gliding Finns), and it is 
probable that some kind of ski were in use for centuries before that 
time. 

Until comparatively recent times the use of ski was mainly utili- 
tarian and restricted to Scandinavian peoples. But in 1870 there 
occurred in Christiania the first ski exhibition, which was given by 
a pair of Telemark peasants, in 1877 the Christiania Ski Club was 
formed, and in 1879 an organized jumping competition was held 
near the capital. Scandinavians were responsible for carrying en- 
thusiasm for the sport of skiing into practically every country in Eu- 
rope where conditions were favorable. It is not surprising that 
Scandinavians excel in practically every branch of skiing. At East- 
er time each year 2000 school children, gathered from all over 
Sweden, are sent to the mountains in the north for ski instruction. 
Many children begin ski-jumping at five years of age. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that ski were used in Great Britain long before 
their introduction into Switzerland. 

Although continental skiing was known as early as 1689, its de- 
velopment as a sport has occurred within the last forty years. Ski 
clubs have been formed in practically every country in Europe. These 
clubs foster an interest in skiing in many ways. They publish club 
journals which contain articles dealing with snow and mountain lore, 
ski technique, ski-touring, etc., and issue bulletins on weather reports 
and avalanche warnings. They also sponsor lectures by noted skiers. 
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The clubs make contest rules for competitions and provide funds for 
the building and maintenance of ski-huts. One of the best known 
clubs is The Ski Club of Great Britain, which publishes a very 
excellent journal, The British Ski Year Book. In the past four years 
its membership has grown from 1700 to 4000. It is affiliated with 
twenty-one similar clubs, one of which is in India and another in 
Australia. The oldest skiing center in Australia is Kiondra. There 
are 300 square miles of skiing country between Kiondra and Kosci- 
usko. In New Zealand, Hermitage is the gateway to the Aorangi 
district. There, as in Australia, the ,winter-sports season extends 
from July to September. 

Skiing is rapidly becoming popular in India. The full possibili- 
ties of the snow areas are as yet unknown, but splendid skiing is had 
in the Kashmir district from December to April. Skiing was intro- 
duced into Japan in 1910. In 1911 two Austrians ascended Mount 
Fuji on ski in midwinter. Since that time, the Japanese, with char- 
acteristic persistence, have practiced skiing assiduously, and:are now 
entered in practically every international ski competition. 

The first ski club in the United States was founded at Ishpeming, 
Michigan, in 1900, interest in skiing in the beginning being almost 
entirely due to Norwegians. Dartmouth was the first American col- 
lege to take up skiing. In Canada, McGill University had skiing 
as early as 1889, and the Montreal Ski Club was formed in 1904. 
Interest in skiing in America and Canada is increasing yearly at an 
amazing rate. The Ottawa Ski Club and the Cliffside Ski Club 
of Ottawa each has a local membership of over 2000, and they are 
only two of many in Canada. 

Having briefly followed the development of skiing, let us now ex- 
amine its real character. Skiing naturally divides itself into two 
groups, competitive and non-competitive. Competitive skiing is fur- 
ther divided into amateur and professional meets. The United States 
leads the world in the professional ski competitions, as there is prac- 
ticaily no professional ski competition abroad. The greatest amateur 
ski competition is that held in connection with the Olympic winter 
games. Among the more famous events are the eighteen-kilometer 
and fifty-kilometer cross-country races. The courses are laid out 
partly on the level, partly uphill and remainder downhill, in order 
to test the contestants’ skill in all phases of cross-country running. 
The most spectacular Olympic event is the jumping. This competi- 
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tion was won at St. Moritz last year by a Norwegian, Alf Andersen, 
with a jump of sixty-four meters. The first world’s championship 
college winter Olympic was held at Cortina in 1928. Contestants 
included Norwegians, Swedes, Japanese, French, Czechs, Jugo- 
Slavs, Italians, and Swiss. The annual ski competition held in 
Switzerland between Oxford and Cambridge has become famous. 
Another well-known event is the yearly competition between the 
University Ski Club of Great Britain and the Swiss University 
Club. 

The Revelstoke Hill in Canada is the world’s fastest jumping hill. 
A world’s record jump of 229 feet was made here in 1921 by Henry 
Hall, of Detroit. This record stood until January, 1928, when Bruno 
Trojani, a Swiss, leaped 236 feet on the Bernina Jump at Pontresina, 
Switzerland. Another famous jumping hill is Lake Placid’s Inter- 
vales Hill, where the jumping competitions in the 1932 winter 
Olympics will be held. The longest standing jump on this hill is 176 
feet, made by Sigurd Jorgensen in 1929. 

Although competition in skiing has played an important part in 
the rapid spread of enthusiasm for the sport, our chief interest lies 
in non-competitive skiing. Certainly there is no more fascinating 
and invigorating sport in the world than ski-running. After one 
thrilling downhill no-fall run, the skier is in much the same frame of 
mind as the golf novice after his first effective drive. Ski-running, 
like walking, takes one into solitudes. It has the added thrills of 
speed, skillful maneuvers, and dangers. A ski-runner can travel 
practically at will, selecting his own course, controlling his speed to 
suit his mood. 

Abroad, in addition to ski-running over short courses, serious 
mountaineering on ski has developed. It dates from 1897, when a 
party of ski-runners traversed the Oberland. This party made an 
unsuccessful attempt to climb the Jungfrau. They descended across 
the Aletsch Glacier through numberless crevasses to Oberaletsch. 
Following that historic trip one famous European peak after another 
has succumbed to ski-climbers. 

In America ski-touring is popular in the Laurentian Hills, near 
Montreal, in the Green Mountains, in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and in the Adirondacks, especially at Lake Placid. Ex- 
perts agree, however, that nowhere in eastern United States do skiing 
conditions approach those of Europe. The mountains are covered 
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with dense forests and ski-runners are restricted to the use of roads, 
open fields, and bridle-trails. The snowfall is extremely uncertain, 
the weather varies from excessive cold to warm rains, and frequent 
high winds cause heavily crusted snow that is unfavorable for skiing. 

For many years it was supposed that California did not have 
proper snow conditions for winter sports, particularly skiing. This 
is partly accounted for by the continuous wide publicity given our 
warm winter climate. People failed to recognize that extreme wea- 
ther conditions prevail in California in areas not widely separated 
geographically. Moreover, we have been too exacting in our require- 
ments for winter sports, expecting perfect conditions, infallible 
snowfall, invariably good ice. Even yet some people are skeptical of 
the fine quality of winter sports in California. We may be encour- 
aged, however, when we realize that not many years ago it was widely 
proclaimed that Switzerland did not have proper conditions for ski- 
ing. In the 1928 Olympic Winter Games held at St. Moritz several 
events had to be postponed because of warm weather and rain. 

Actually, winter conditions in the Sierra compare favorably with 
the best winter-sports areas of the European continent. We have an 
equable climate with very little severe cold; above the 4000-foot level 
the snowfall is plentiful; the forests are less dense than those in east- 
ern America, and above timber-line are vast unobstructed snow-fields 
ideally fitted for skiing. The only serious handicap to skiing in the 
Sierra is the sun. Even at an altitude of 10,000 feet or more, where 
low temperatures prevail, the bright sun causes snow-crusting. How- 
ever, on the shady sides of towering peaks are vast areas where the 
sun scarcely ever reaches. At present the best-known winter-sports 
areas in California are in the Tahoe region and Yosemite. There are 
excellent ski-fields near Tahoe. A championship ski-jump is now 
under construction which undoubtedly will attract some of the 
world’s best jumpers. Other regions will doubtless be developed 
within a few years. 

Abroad, opinion is divided among mountaineering ski-runners as 
to whether midwinter or spring skiing is preferable. In March and 
April, the wet packed snow affords excellent skiing of a type very 
different from that encountered in midwinter. Spring skiing in the 
Sierra is now practically unknown, but many European skiers be- 
lieve that California affords ideal conditions for this type of skiing. 
In conclusion, the writer confidently believes that within a very 
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few years there will be found in the Sierra Nevada of California the 
outstanding winter resorts of America. It is expected that ski-touring 
and ski-mountaineering will have thousands of devotees. This article 
is intended only as an introduction to the subject. It is predicted that 
the SrerrA CLUB BULLETIN will in future years contain many arti- 
cles and photographs dealing with ski-tours in the High Sierra. 
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By OrLAND BARTHOLOMEW 


7 


HE primary purpose of this article is to perpetuate findings 

during initial midwinter exploration of the Sierra Nevada. This 
exploration was begun at Lone Pine, December 25, 1928, and fin- 
ished at the Yosemite Valley, April 3, 1929. The route paralleled 
the main crest at an altitude on the west slope usually exceeding 9500 
feet, and partially covered the watersheds of three rivers: the Kern, 
Kings, and San Joaquin. Thirteen passes were crossed: the lowest, 
Island, elevation 10,300 feet; and the highest, Harrison, elevation 
12,600 feet. Kearsarge and Bishop passes were each crossed twice. 
Forty-one nights were spent above 10,000 feet; ten of these were 
above 11,000 feet. Between December 29th and January 22d no 
camp was pitched below an altitude of 10,300 feet. Plotted from 
contour maps, cumulative climbs totaled about 70,000 feet. Two 
major ascents were made: those of Mounts Langley and Whitney, 
on January 4th and roth, respectively. 

Eleven caches installed during the fall of 1928 furnished food 
and transient equipment. All were found in perfect condition except 
one, which had saved two men from starvation. The trail-pack 
averaged sixty pounds, and the entire trip was made on a single 
pair of skis specially designed for the work. Salient equipment con- 
sisted of a six-pound tent with sewed-in ground-cloth and five- by 
eight-foot fly, a twelve-pound down robe, small double-bit axe, mess, 
first-aid and sewing kits, camera, thermometer, flashlight, maps, ice- 
creepers, amber glasses, etc. Owing to adequate equipment, no 
serious physical discomforts were experienced, though certain arti- 
cles usually included were not deemed essential: no timepiece, com- 
pass, or firearm was carried until March 2oth, when a watch was 
added. A pack-board was used in preference to harness or knapsack. 

Entrance to the timber-line area was gained via Cottonwood Pass 
and Siberian Outpost; thereafter civilization was visited but twice 
during the winter: a call was made at Independence at the last of 
January, and another at Bishop during the latter part of February. 
Original plans embraced sequent contacts with the following points: 
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Crabtree Meadow, Tyndall Creek, Harrison Pass, Bubbs Creek, 
Kearsarge Pass, Independence, Kearsarge Pass, Glen Pass, Woods 
Creek, Pinchot Pass, Upper Basin, Mather Pass, Dusy Branch, 
Bishop Pass, Bishop, Bishop Pass, Muir Pass, Humphreys Basin, 
Granite Park, Second Recess, Silver Pass, Devils Postpile, Island 
and Donohue passes, and Tuolumne Meadows. The trip was com- 
pleted with but one radical departure from this route: at Evolution 
Lake spring thaws forced a detour to Mono Creek via Evolution 
Creek and the South Fork of the San Joaquin. 

Such sustained observations naturally established as facts, or 
again refuted, many things formerly accepted through inference— 
that is, a theoretical decrease in temperature as altitude is gained 
failed to materialize; no temperature below zero was recorded above 
11,000 feet during the entire winter. Though robins were seen near 
timber-line in January, scarcely a dozen juncoes appeared above 
8000 feet. And on January roth “snow-capped Whitney” was 
crowned only with sand and sunshine. 

Assuming the reader to be familiar with the topography of the 
country covered, those phenomena peculiar to the season are prob- 
ably of chief interest. The average snow-pack at no place exceeded 
four feet. Southern exposures were often entirely bare, particularly 
those forming the sides of cafions. Such conditions existed in the 
cafions of Rock and Bubbs creeks to an elevation of 10,500 feet, and 
on Dusy Branch as high as 11,200 feet. All this was apparently due 
to high temperatures; however, the absence of snow on the crests was 
due to wind; it cannot quite survive the fierce counter-trades. Its 
mobility was demonstrated on Tyndall Creek January 17th, when 
nearly three inches of snow fell, though the sky was absolutely de- 
void of storm-clouds. The wind also has a marked influence on 
temperature, keeping it relatively high and equable at the maximum 
elevations. While ten nights at or above 11,000 feet failed to pro- 
duce'a sub-zero temperature, in a protected flat at 10,300 feet on 
Tyndall Creek minus five, six, and fourteen were recorded. 

Many streams were found flowing almost unobstructed by ice or 
snow, even above 10,500 feet. This was true of Crabtree Creek up 
to 11,000 feet; of Woods Creek to 10,000 feet; and of Palisade 
Creek at 11,200 feet. On March 4th, Evolution Creek was partially 
open at 11,100 feet, and totally so at the outlet of Evolution Lake. 
Water was dipped from a lake on Crabtree Creek at 11,700 feet, 
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and again from a lake at 10,600 feet on Palisade Creek. On the 
other hand, Lake Marjorie and Wanda Lake were so solidly frozen 
that the ice was badly buckled. These lakes were wind-swept; the 
ice on most of the lakes was covered with snow. 

A check of wild life proved both entertaining and instructive. In 
numbers and distribution it was found approximately in the order 
named: chickadees, Douglas squirrels, Clark nutcrackers, Sierra 
hares, pine-martens, mice, conies, weasels, grouse, and porcupines; 
and in isolated cases, woodpeckers, robins, nuthatches, juncoes, 
ousels, wolves, and wolverines. To this might be added frogs and 
flies, though the frogs were barely shy and the flies all too friendly. 
Chickadees were ever-present and cheery companions to the last stick 
of timber, while squirrels and nutcrackers usually ranged below 
10,000 feet. The martens proved themselves genuine rascals by 
night raids upon unguarded food-bags, in one case pilfering a whole 
pound of precious butter. But the habits of the Sierra hare proved 
really astonishing. The apparently frail creature utterly disdains 
the protection of timber, and haunts the wind-swept crests, even to 
the summit of Mount Langley. 

The ascents produced little of interest. The minimum temperature 
registered during a half-hour test on the summit of Mount Whitney 
at mid-evening was 26 degrees F. The ascent of Mount Langley 
was impromptu, and no thermometer was carried. But, as an index, 
trapped snow was melting. Little snow was found on either moun- 
tain above 13,000 feet, and practically none on the broad summits. 
By a route discovered in descent, midwinter ascents of Mount Whit- 
ney appear feasible for experienced mountaineers. The registers 
were signed on both mountains. 

Photographic results were particularly gratifying. Though in its 
fifteenth year of service, the quarter-plate camera struggled gamely 
with wind, snow, and sundry mishaps. About 400 exposures were 
made and 350 printable records obtained. Exposures made at night 
proved the high actinic value of Sierran moonlight. 

The field-notes might be expanded indefinitely, but for the present 
purpose only an outline of the camp-craft need be added. Camping 
on the snow is a simple matter. Pine boughs serve as a mattress, as 
well as a cushion on which to sit before the fire. To prevent the fire 
from sinking as the snow melts, it is kindled on a hearth of green 
wood. With these things accomplished and some snow reduced to 
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water, the season may be forgotten. That clothing be of the proper 
quality and amount hardly needs mention. Nor that rising storms 
be heeded. A pole-and-bough shelter of sufficient strength to with- 


stand any storm can be erected in two hours. 


Ackowledgment of assistance in the work is due many good peo- 
ple; but without the writer’s expressed gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Griggs, of Big Creek, and Mr. R. A. Parker, of Fresno, this article 


would not be complete. 
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By Francis P. FARQUHAR 
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I. FREMONT AND His PREDECESSORS 


HE position of John C. Frémont as an explorer and as a con- 

trolling factor in important events has been variously estimated. 
But no matter what conclusions may be reached in these respects, it 
is not to be denied that he was responsible for the wide circulation 
of a considerable amount of extremely useful information about the 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains. No geographical reports of 
the times were more eagerly read than his, and no maps more in- 
tensely studied. It is true there had been explorers and map-makers 
in this region before Frémont; but the knowledge they had obtained 
had never been consolidated and much of it was inaccessible to the 
general public. Frémont, on the other hand, had excellent facilities 
for presenting the results of his labors in a very thorough manner, 
and, moreover, had the good fortune to publish them precisely at the 
moment when they were most needed. For, when in rapid succession 
California came under the flag of the United States, and gold was 
discovered in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada, the burning ques- 
tion of the day was, “How to get to California?” And Frémont’s 
maps and reports helped enormously to answer that question. 

One of the most formidable obstacles that lay across the path of 
the overland immigrant to California was the Sierra Nevada. To- 
ward the end of a long-drawn-out journey, in which frightful heat, 
drought, and starvation had reduced him to the point of exhaustion, 
it meant utter ruin if he failed to hit upon one of the few feasible 
passes through this barrier. Therefore, it was fortunate indeed that 
the publicity attendant upon Frémont’s expeditions and the delinea- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada upon his maps had come in time to be of 
such genuine service. 

Frémont was not a historian. Rarely in his works are there refer- 
ences to the achievements of his predecessors. Therefore, in examin- 
ing his contributions to the knowledge of the Sierra, as of other 
fields, it is well to make an independent inquiry into the extent of in- 
formation already existing at the time he entered the field. Prior to 
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1844 the Sierra Nevada had been crossed by white men only a few 
times. The Spaniards, so far as is known, never crossed it, although 
they obtained a tolerably good idea of its character and extent." The 
pioneer was Jedediah Smith. Entering California from the Mohave 
region in 1826, he made his way northward from San Gabriel into 
the central valley in the spring of 1827, and in May forced his way 
eastward over the mountains through heavy snow by a route not 
definitely known.? Seven years later, in 1833, came Joseph R. 
Walker and a band of trappers on their way from Great Salt Lake 
to Monterey. This was the first known crossing from east to west. 
There is little doubt that Walker’s party passed between the Tuol- 
umne and the Merced, and that these were the first white men to gaze 
upon Yosemite. Early the following spring Walker returned by 
way of the Kern River and the pass that bears his name.* 

The curtain now drops until 1841, when a new era begins with 
the coming of the first overland immigrant party to California. Com- 
monly known as the Bartleson-Bidwell party, it might better be 
called the “J. B.” party, for its most prominent members were John 
Bartleson, John Bidwell, and Josiah Belden, not to mention Joseph 
B. Chiles. These men found the Sonora Pass and were fortunate in 
making a comparatively easy journey over the mountains.* Chiles 
returned to Missouri the next year, supposedly by Walker Pass, and 
in 1843 organized another expedition. This time Chiles entered 
California by way of the Malheur and Pit rivers with the faster 
portion of his party, while the wagon division, led by Joe Walker, 
made its way to Owens Valley and crossed Walker Pass.°® 

Thus, before the coming of Frémont, the Sierra Nevada had been 
crossed by several of its central passes and had been outflanked both 
at the north and at the south. Smith and Walker had spread among 
their fellow trappers the information they had gained, and Smith 
had even made a map, since lost, which Albert Gallatin had used in 
drafting his map of the western country. Washington Irving’s 
“Bonneville,” first published in 1837, contained a map that appears 
to reflect something of Walker’s knowledge;* and portions of the 
Parker map, of 1838, are traceable to Smith’s influence. Hudson’s 
Bay Company trappers from the north, and Ewing Young, with men 
from New Mexico, had searched the Sierra streams for beaver. Kit 
Carson, Frémont’s own guide, had been with the latter party in 


1See references at end of article (p. 94). 
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1830. All of this information was available to Frémont before he 
started for Oregon in the spring of 1843. Moreover, he had the 
special advantage of talking with Joseph Chiles in Missouri at the 
very beginning of the journey.’° 

In recounting the incidents of Frémont’s exploring expeditions 
that relate to the Sierra Nevada, it is unnecessary to discuss the many 
controversies that have raged over his character and career. Criti- 
cism of his judgment, however, can scarcely be avoided, and there 
are times when the candor of his statements must be questioned. It 
is incredible that he should have been entirely ignorant of the experi- 
ences of his predecessors. One can, therefore, explain some of the 
situations he describes only by considering him utterly bewildered, 
or by charging him with deliberately making in his journal state- 
ments he knew to be absurd. Yet, in spite of this, there is much to 
admire in Frémont’s conduct during these expeditions. Some of his 
exploits in the Sierra were among the most creditable in his career, 
bringing to the front the finest qualities of leadership and character. 
These exploits are the more remarkable because of the age at which 
he was placed in charge of such important undertakings. Frémont 
was shortly afterward so widely known in California by the title of 
colonel that there is a tendency to forget his youth and subordinate 
rank at the time of his early expeditions. In 1843 he was thirty 
years old, and was but a lieutenant in the U. S. Topographical En- 
gineers. In 1845 he was brevetted captain, as of July 31, 1844, in 
recognition of his western expeditions. 

For an account of his expeditions we are dependent very largely 
upon Frémont’s own writings. The report of his first and second ex- 
peditions, the latter being the first to California, was published by 
Congress in 1845 and promptly became famous."! It was accom- 
panied by a large map, and included a smaller one showing the route 
across the Sierra. No report upon the expedition of 1845-46 was 
issued, but an improved map with a great deal more detail was pub- 
lished in 1848, and in a pamphlet explanatory of this map are some 
references to the expedition.** There are also a few pages of addi- 
tional information in the Memoirs, published many years later.” 
Supplementing Frémont’s own accounts are the dictated recollections 
of Kit Carson,'* and a journal of Edward M. Kern describing the 

- journey of one division of the expedition of 1845-46.'° There are 
several biographies of Frémont, all of which contain extensive quota- 
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tions from his reports, but, with the exception of Dellenbaugh’s, they 
add scarcely anything to the geographical information contained in 
the reports themselves. Dellenbaugh, writing in the light of many 
years of experience in the western country, gives a running comment 
on the text which identifies the localities in terms of the present 
day.® A similar commentary by James U. Smith, published a few 
years earlier, is helpful in a more limited field.17 The most compre- 
hensive biography of Frémont is that by Allan Nevins.'* 


II. THE EXPEDITION OF 1843-44 


Frémont’s first expedition to the West, in 1842, was but an introduc- 
tion to his greater undertakings. He examined the South Pass of the 
Rockies, in central Wyoming, and climbed a peak of the Wind River 
Range, which he declared to be the loftiest of the Rocky Mountains. 
In this, as in many other assertions, he was too eager, for although 
Frémont Peak, as it is still called, attains the respectable height of 
13,730 feet, it is surpassed by many others in the Rockies. 

The second, and perhaps the most famous, of his expeditions set 
out from Missouri in the spring of 1843. The ostensible purpose was 
to connect the reconnaissance of 1842 with the Pacific Coast surveys 
of Commander Wilkes. That there were other purposes, connected 
with the possible acquisition of California by the United States, there 
is good reason to suppose. At all events, the first objective was the 
Columbia River. Passing over the events of the outward journey, let 
us pick up the narrative at the point of leaving the Oregon country 
for the homeward journey. This, “though homeward,” writes Fré- 
mont, “contemplated a new route, and a great circuit to the south and 
southeast, and the exploration of the Great Basin between the Rocky 
mountains and the Sierra Nevada.” * Three landmarks were to be 
investigated: Klamath Lake, Mary’s Lake, and “the reputed Buena- 
ventura river, which has had a place in so many maps, and counte- 
nanced the belief of the existence of a great river flowing from the 
Rocky mountains to the bay of San Francisco.” 

Frémont supposed that he was at Klamath Lake, but what he took 
for the lake was Klamath Marsh, some thirty miles to the north. 
Mary’s Lake quickly turned out to be a myth, but the Buenaventura 
continued to lure him on. Even when he had gone as far south as 
Pyramid Lake he was still “in full expectation of reaching the 


* This, and the quotations following, are from Frémont’s Report, 1845, pp. 196-256. 
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Buenaventura,” and later, at the East Walker River, he was still 
“sanguine to find here a branch of the Buenaventura.” If Frémont 
really believed this, he was woefully lacking in geographic sense. The 
only alternative is that he introduced these remarks into his report 
for the deliberate purpose of setting up an excuse for his actions. It 
is true that certain early maps show such a river extending from the 
vague interior to San Francisco Bay; but this and other details are 
such obvious inventions, based on Spanish conjecture or on Baron 
Lahontan’s fabulous concoctions, that no reputable geographer of 
1843 should have been misled. On the Gallatin, Bonneville, and 
Parker maps the name Buenaventura is plainly identified with the 
course of the Sacramento, and the mountains properly intervene be- 
tween it and the territory to the east. On the Wilkes map’ the 
Buenaventura is identified with the Salinas River, flowing into 
Monterey Bay, an identification which Frémont himself later 
adopted on his own maps. 

When he was not harping on the Buenaventura, Frémont seems to 
have had a reasonably clear conception of the extent of the Sierra 
Nevada and of his own position in relation to the range. Continuing 
south from Pyramid Lake, he met some Washoe Indians on the 
Truckee River, which he calls the Salmon Trout. “They made on 
the ground a drawing of the river, which they represented as issuing 
from another lake in the mountains three or four days distant, in a 
direction a little west of south; beyond which they drew a mountain 
and further still, two rivers; on one of which they told us that people 
like ourselves travelled.” Here was a description of Lake Tahoe 
and the forks of the American River, anticipating by over a month 
Frémont’s own observation of them. If he had followed this lead, 
he would have saved himself much trouble. 

For one day’s journey he kept to his Salmon Trout River, “travel- 
ling along the mountains of the great Sierra, which rose on our right, 
covered with snow,” then crossed over a tolerably level stretch of 
about twenty miles “to another large stream timbered with cotton- 
wood, and flowing also out of the mountains, but running more di- 
rectly to the eastward.” This was the Carson River; but it was not 
until later that Frémont gave it the name of his loyal friend and 
guide. He descended the river for about three hours and then re- 
connoitered, only to find confusion in the sinks of the Carson and the 
Humboldt. Taking stock of his condition, he determined to abandon 
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his eastern course, “and to cross the Sierra Nevada into the valley 
of the Sacramento, wherever a practicable pass could be found.” 

He therefore turned back up the Carson and climbed a small peak, 
whence he had a view of Carson Valley and the Sierra beyond. “I 
sometimes regret,” he says, “that I did not make the trail to cross 
here; but while we had fair weather below, the mountains were 
darkened with falling snow, and, feeling unwilling to encounter them, 
we turned away again to the southward.” He was really in an ex- 
cellent position to carry out his plans if he had been only patient 
enough to wait for better weather while his very able scouts were 
looking for the pass. The next ten days were spent in futile wander- 
ings through the mazes of the Walker River branches, in the course 
of which he had gone as far south as the Bridgeport Valley and had 
looked off toward Mono Lake. Near the head of the West Walker 
River he was directly opposite Sonora Pass, where, the Indians said, 
a party of white men had crossed about two years before. “I be- 
lieve,” says Frémont, “that this was a party led by Mr. Chiles, one 
of the only two men whom I know to have passed through the Cali- 
fornia mountains from the interior of the Basin—Walker being the 
other.” Instead of recognizing the good fortune of the “J. B.” party 
in safely passing the Sierra by the route now presented to him, Fré- 
mont seems to have been deterred by the story of their hardships, for 
he moved on in search of a better pass. 

It was on the last day of January, 1844, that Frémont camped 
again upon the waters of the Carson, supposing himself to be back 
upon the Salmon Trout (Truckee) River. He tried to persuade some 
Indians to guide him over the mountains, but they only urged him to 
go down-stream and camp near a lake. At last he succeeded in en- 
gaging a young man for a guide, and in the morning, in the midst 
of falling snow, he acquainted his men with his decision. “I re- 
minded them of the beautiful valley of the Sacramento, with which 
they were familiar from the descriptions of Carson. . . . I assured 
them that, from the heights of the mountains before us, we should 
doubtless see the valley of the Sacramento river, and with one effort 
place ourselves again in the midst of plenty.” 

On the 2d of February it had ceased snowing. “The lower air was 
clear and frosty; and six or seven thousand feet above, the peaks of 
the Sierra now and then appeared among the rolling clouds, which 
were rapidly dispersing before the sun.” Pressing forward, the party 
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began the ascent, and camped that night on a hillside near the site 
of Markleeville, where the wind and sun had melted the snow. The 
next day they advanced seven miles farther, up Markleeville Creek, 
to Grovers Springs. Here they were visited by Indians who walked 
on snowshoes. “These were made of a circular hoop, about a foot in 
diameter, the interior space being filled with an open network of 
bark.” 

The next day brought increasing difficulties. Horses floundered 
in the snow and the way was strewed with equipment. As there was 
no feed in advance, the animals were sent back to the camp below, 
while Frémont and his own mess spent the night in “an open grove 
of pines, which assimilated in size to the grandeur of the mountain, 
being frequently six feet in diameter.” Here an old Indian har- 
angued them, declaring that they would perish in the snow. 


“Rock upon rock—rock upon rock—snow upon snow— 
snow upon snow,” said he; “even if you get over the snow, 
you will not be able to get down from the mountains.” He 
made us the sign of precipices, and showed us how the feet 
of the horses would slip, and throw them off from the nar- 
row trails which led along their sides. . . . Seated around 
the tree, the fire illuminating the rocks and the tall bolls of 
the pines round about, and the old Indian haranguing, we 
presented a group of very serious faces. 


The next day the Indian guide deserted. “His bad faith and treach- 
ery,” says Frémont, “were in perfect keeping with the estimate of 
Indian character, which a long intercourse with this people had 
gradually forced upon my mind.” One would like to have the In- 
dian’s estimate of the actions of these incomprehensible strangers! 

Frémont now began to show his vigor and his determination to 
force a way through. A few years later, in Colorado, this method of 
stubborn persistence was to lead to terrible disaster. This time he 
was blest with better fortune. On February 6th, accompanied by 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, who next to Carson was his ablest assistant, 
Frémont set out on snowshoes to reconnoiter. 


Crossing the open basin, in a march of about ten miles we 
reached the top of one of the peaks, to the left of the pass 
indicated by our guide. Far below us, dimmed by the dis- 
tance, was a large snowless valley, bounded on the western 
side, at the distance of about a hundred miles, by a low 
range of mountains, which Carson recognized with delight 
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as the mountains bordering the coast. “There,” said he, “‘is 
the little mountain—it is 15 years ago since I saw it; but I 
am just as sure as if I had seen it yesterday.” Between us, 
then, and this low coast range, was the valley of the Sacra- 
mento; and no one who had not accompanied us through 
the incidents of our life for the last few months, could real- 
ize the delight with which at last we looked down upon it. 
At the distance of apparently 30 miles beyond us were dis- 
tinguished spots of prairie; and a dark line, which could 
be traced with the glass, was imagined to be the course of 
the river; but we were evidently at a great height above the 
valley, and between us and the plains extended miles of 
snowy fields, and broken ridges of pine-covered mountains. 


That night the thermometer fell to three degrees below zero; but 
while extremely cold, the night was “perfectly still, and beautifully 
clear.” “Scenery and weather combined,” Frémont remarks, “must 
render these mountains beautiful in summer; the purity and deep- 
blue color of the sky are singularly beautiful; the days are sunny 
and bright, and even warm in the noon hours; and if we could be free 
from the many anxieties that oppress us, even now we would be de- 
lighted here; but our provisions are getting fearfully scant.” Mark 
it up to Frémont’s credit that, even though provisions were scant and 
many anxieties were upon him, his fine nature perceived the beauty 
that surrounded him. 

The struggle continued for several days through wind and snow- 
fall followed by bright sun and thaw. Snow-blindness, fatigue, and 
hunger were countered by patience, resolution, and resourcefulness. 
“The meat train did not arrive this evening,” says Frémont on the 
13th of February, “and I gave Godey leave to kill our little dog, 
(Tlamath,) which he prepared in Indian fashion. . . . Shortly after- 
wards the sleigh arrived with a supply of horse meat; and we had 
to-night an extraordinary dinner—pea-soup, mule, and dog.” * 

On the following day, February 14th, Frémont discovered Lake 
Tahoe, which he recorded on his first map simply as “Mountain 
Lake.” 


With Mr. Preuss, I ascended to-day the highest peak to the 
right [of the dividing ridge of the Sierra] ; from which we 
had a beautiful view of a mountain lake at our feet, about 
fifteen miles in length, and so entirely surrounded by 





*The dog was named for the place where it had been obtained. Frémont’s spelling is 
doubtless more correctly phonetic than the present established form, Klamath, 
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mountains that we could not discover an outlet. We had 
taken with us a glass; but, though we enjoyed an extended 
view, the valley was half hidden in mist, as when we had 
seen it before. Snow could be distinguished on the higher 
parts of the coast mountains; eastward, as far as the eye 
could extend, it ranged over a terrible mass of broken 
snowy mountains, fading off blue in the distance. The rock 
composing the summit consists of a very coarse dark vol- 
canic conglomerate; the lower parts appeared to be of a 
slaty structure. The highest trees were a few scattering 
cedars and aspens. From the immediate foot of the peak, 
we were two hours in reaching the summit, and one hour 
and a quarter in descending. The day had been very 
bright, still, and clear, and spring seems to be advancing 
rapidly. While the sun isin the sky, the snow melts rapidly, 
and gushing springs cover the face of the mountain in all 
exposed places; but their surface freezes instantly with the 
disappearance of the sun. 


The next few days were spent in further reconnoitering, in beating 
out a road through the snow, and in bringing up the baggage to the 
camp at the head of Hope Valley. Frémont himself crossed the di- 
vide and satisfied himself that he was actually upon the headwaters 
of a stream that flowed into the Pacific. On February 2oth the whole 
party camped on the summit of the pass, known thereafter as Carson 
Pass. “The people, who had not yet been to this point,” says Fré- 
mont, “climbed the neighboring peak to enjoy a look at the valley.” 

In this account we thus find the first mention of mountain ascents 
in the Sierra Nevada. Smith, Walker, and the first immigrants may 
have climbed to prominent points in order to search out a route; but 
Frémont had the spirit of a true mountaineer—he was not content 
with halfway up; he must attain the highest point. Moreover, he en- 
joyed the view and marked its beauty. It would be interesting to 
know just which peaks he climbed. They could not have been very 
inaccessible, for the circumstances did not permit of any difficult 
climbing. The peak from which he and Carson first looked off into 
the Sacramento Valley on February 6th was perhaps Elephants 
Back, shown on the United States Geological Survey map (Marklee- 
ville sheet) as having an altitude of 9635 feet. Two of the men, 
Bernier and Godey, climbed a higher peak on the 7th, but there is 
no clew to tell us whether it was Red Lake Peak (9930 feet), Stevens 
Peak (10,100 feet), or Round Top (10,430 feet), the only higher 
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points within reach. The peak from which Frémont and Preuss 
viewed Lake Tahoe was probably Stevens Peak. 

While they had unmistakably gained the crest of the pass across 
the Sierra, the members of the party realized full well that they were 
still in a serious predicament. Vast snow-fields, rough mountainous 
country, and deep gorges lay between them and the promised land. 
“Carson roused me this morning with an early fire,” says Frémont 
on the 21st, “and we were all up long before day, in order to pass the 
snow-fields before the sun should render the crust soft.” He con- 
tinues as follows, ever alive to beauty, mingling description of the 
scenery with his observations upon the route: 

We enjoyed this morning a scene at sunrise, which even 
here was unusually glorious and beautiful. Immediately 
above the eastern mountains was repeated a cloud-formed 
mass of purple ranges, bordered with bright yellow gold; 
the peaks shot up into a narrow line of crimson cloud, 
above which the air was filled with a greenish orange; and 
over all was the singular beauty of the blue sky. Passing 
along a ridge which commanded the lake on our right 
[Lake Tahoe], of which we began to discover an outlet 
through a chasm on the west, we passed over alternating 
open ground and hard-crusted snow-fields which supported 
the Tt and encamped on the ridge after a journey of 
6 miles. 


Frémont was now making his way toward the South Fork of the 
American River, which he erroneously supposed to be the outlet of 
the Mountain Lake (Lake Tahoe), not an unnatural mistake for one 
in his position. On the 23d he writes: 
This was our most difficult day: we were forced off the 
ridges by the quantity of snow among the timber, and 
obliged to take to the mountain-sides, where, occasionally, 
rocks and a southern exposure afforded us a chance to 
scramble along. But these were steep, and slippery with 
snow and ice; and the tough evergreens of the mountain 
impeded our way, tore our skins, and exhausted our 
patience. 


That afternoon they reached the South Fork, and at last the barrier 
was surmounted. Hunger and hardship were still ahead of them, 
but from that time on they were definitely on the road to warmth and 
safety. Green grass became plentiful, Indian foot-paths were en- 
countered, deciduous trees appeared among the pines, and “the sum- 
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mer green of this beautiful foliage, with the singing birds and the 
sweet summer wind which was whirling about the dry oak leaves” 
nearly intoxicated them with delight and urged them on “to the per- 
petual spring of the Sacramento.” 

With Carson, Preuss, Talbot, and four others, Frémont started 
ahead of the main party, leaving Fitzpatrick to round up the lagging 
animals with such baggage as they had been able to transport. Their 
route lay down the South Fork, until on the 6th of March they 
reached the main American River, formed by the junction of the 
South and North forks. The same day they passed on to the Sacra- 
mento, where they were welcomed by Captain Sutter, and two days 
later the rest of the party came straggling in. Of the sixty-seven 
horses and mules with which they started across the Sierra only 
thirty-three reached Sutter’s Fort. 

In a little over two weeks, having recuperated his men and having 
acquired horses, mules, cows, and provisions from Sutter, Frémont 
was ready to resume his journey. It was clearly his duty to get back 
to the United States as soon as possible. 


Our direct course home was east; but the Sierra would 
force us south, about five hundred miles of travelling, to a 
pass at the head of the San Joaquin river. This pass, re- 
ported to be good, was discovered by Mr. Joseph Walker, 
of whom I have already spoken, and whose name it might, 
therefore, appropriately bear. To reach it, our course lay 
along the valley of the San Joaquin—the river on our right, 
and the lofty wall of the impassable Sierra on the left. 


During the next two weeks he crossed, in turn, the Cosumnes, the 
Mokelumne, the Calaveras, the Stanislaus, the Tuolumne (which 
he miscalls the Merced), and the Merced itself. There were frequent 
rainy days, and Frémont remarks: “On our left, the Sierra maintains 
its snowy height, and masses of snow appear to descend very low 
towards the plains; probably the late rains in the valley were snow 
on the mountains.” On the 6th of April he says: “Here we found 
the San Joaquin coming down from the Sierra with a westerly course, 
and checking our way, as all its tributaries had previously done.” 
On the 8th they came to Kings River, which Frémont calls the River 
of the Lake, or Lake Fork. Here they met Indians, who, discovering 
that the strangers were not Spanish soldiers, showed them a ford. 
Continuing toward the south and crossing “a collection of streams” 
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(the delta of the Kaweah), they “approached considerably nearer to 
the eastern Sierra, which shows very plainly, still covered with 
masses of snow.” They were of course looking directly up to the 
peaks of the Great Western Divide at the head of the Kaweah River. 
On the evening of the roth they camped on White River and on the 
11th at Poso Creek. Next day they reached Kern River, “the swiftest 
stream we have crossed since leaving the bay.” 

A pass was now in sight toward the southeast, which Frémont 
supposed was the one by which Joseph Walker had left the valley 
ten years before. Walker, however, had turned due east, for there 
seems no reason to doubt, especially in view of his subsequent tracks, 
that he used the pass now known by his name. Frémont, on the other 
hand, was headed for the Tehachapi. On the 14th of April, 1844, 
from the summit of that pass, he took a parting view of the Califor- 
nia valley and of the Sierra Nevada. And here, with a grand ges- 
ture, he dismissed the Buenaventura. His journey, he says, had 
“cleared up some points in geography on which error had long 
prevailed”: 


It had been constantly represented, as I have already 
stated, that the bay of San Francisco opened far into the 
interior, by some river coming down from the base of the 
Rocky mountains, and upon which supposed stream the 
name of Rio Buenaventura had been bestowed. Our obser- 
vations of the Sierra Nevada, in the long distance from the 
head of the Sacramento to the head of the San Joaquin, 
and of the valley below it, which collects all the waters of 
the San Francisco bay, show that this neither is nor can be 
the case. No river from the interior does, or can, cross the 
Sierra Nevada—itself more lofty than the Rocky moun- 
tains; and as to the Buenaventura, the mouth of which 
seen on the coast gave the idea and the name of the reputed 
great river, it is, in fact, a small stream of no consequence, 
not only below the Sierra Nevada, but actually below the 
Coast Range—taking its rise within half a degree of the 
ocean, running parallel to it for about two degrees, and 
then falling into the Pacific near Monterey. There is no 
opening from the bay of San Francisco into the interior 
of the continent. 


Thus did Frémont unmask the bogey of his own creation and an- 
nounce what had been common knowledge throughout the West for 
at least ten years and in California for a much longer period. 
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III. THe EXpPepItTIon oF 1844-45 


When Lieutenant Frémont reached Washington after a successful 
passage of the Utah country and the Rocky Mountains, he at once 
set to work upon his report, assisted by his wife, Senator Benton’s 
daughter. Charles Preuss, the topographer who had accompanied 
him on the journey, drew the maps. The work was finished barely 
in time for the Lieutenant to answer a call to head another expedi- 
tion beyond the Rockies. That the main object of Frémont’s third 
expedition was closely connected with Senator Benton’s plans for 
acquiring California there can be no question. How far this object 
was countenanced by the Government is a matter of doubt. Long 
afterward in his Memoirs Frémont declared that the object was “to 
extend the survey west and southwest to the examination of the great 
range of the Cascade Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, so as to 
ascertain the lines of communication through the mountains to the 
ocean in that latitude. And in arranging the expedition, the eventu- 
alities of war were taken into consideration.” 

It is clear that the eventualities of war quite overshadowed in Fré- 
mont’s mind all other considerations. Upon his arrival in California 
he even found it difficult to wait for eventualities, and almost imme- 
diately became involved in a train of circumstances of far-reaching 
effect. Whether or not he was a determining factor in the results is 
a matter of dispute. Suffice it to say that the course of his own life 
was violently changed. One consequence was that he had neither the 
inclination nor the time to prepare for publication a record of his 
third expedition, and it was not until forty years later that the nar- 
rative appeared in the Memoirs. A map, however, was an urgent 
necessity, and when, in 1847, he ultimately returned to Washington 
he again placed the drafting in the hands of Charles Preuss. Al- 
though Preuss had not accompanied the third expedition, he was 
sufficiently acquainted with the West to enable him to compile in a 
very intelligent manner the information placed before him. In the 
sequence of maps depicting the Sierra Nevada this map is an impor- 
tant document. Not only are the main outlines fairly well indicated, 
but the tributaries of the San Joaquin and the Sacramento appear 
for the first time very nearly in their correct positions and in most 
instances under their present names. Frémont’s earlier confusion of 
the Tuolumne and the Merced is corrected, although he now calls the 
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latter the Auxumne. Kings River he still calls Lake Fork, recogniz- 
ing it in his notes, however, as the Spanish Rio de los Reyes (River 
of the Kings). No names are given to the streams between Lake Fork 
and Kern River, the latter named by Frémont for Edward M. Kern, 
the topographer who had replaced Preuss on this expedition. On the 
eastern side of the Sierra the names of three other members of Fré- 
mont’s party appear, in Owens Lake and Owens River, Walker 
River, and Carson River. The Mountain Lake, discovered during 
the crossing of February, 1844, is shown on this map as Lake Bon- 
pland, a name given by Frémont as a compliment to Baron von 
Humboldt’s botanical associate, Aimé Jacques Alexandre Bonpland 
(1773-1858). Before this name had time to become fixed, however, 
it was supplanted by the name Lake Bigler, which, in turn, happily 
gave way to Lake Tahoe. The Preuss map had a marked effect upon 
western cartography for a number of years, until systematic surveys 
replaced its generalities with specific details. It seems a little unfair 
that its author’s name is not perpetuated in at least as prominent a 
manner as the names of Owens and Kern. 

The main outlines of the journey to California are told by Captain 
Frémont in a letter addressed to Mrs. Frémont from Yerba Buena 
(San Francisco), January 24, 1846, which was published in the 
Memoirs. After speaking of his journey across the Great Basin from 
the Great Salt Lake, he continues: 

I met my party at the rendezvous, a lake [Walker Lake] 
southeast of the Pyramid Lake; and again separated, send- 
ing them along the eastern side of the Great Sierra, three 
or four hundred miles in a southerly direction, where they 
were to cross the valley of the San Joaquin, near its head. 
During all the time that I was not with them, Mr. Joseph 
Walker was their guide, Mr. Talbot in charge, and Mr. 
Kern the topographer. The eleventh day after leaving 
them I reached Captain Sutter’s, crossing the Sierra on the 
4th December, before the snow had fallen there. Now, the 
Sierra is absolutely impassable, and the place of our pas- 
sage two years ago is luminous with snow. . . . I have just 
returned with my party of sixteen from an exploring jour- 
ney in the Sierra Nevada, from the neighborhood of Sut- 
ter’s to the heads of the Lake Fork. We got among heavy 
snows on the mountain summits; they were more rugged 
than I had elsewhere met them; suffered again as in our 
first passage; got among the “Horse-thieves” (Indians who 
lay waste the California frontier), fought several, and 
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fought our way down into the plain again and back to 

Sutter’s. Tell your father that I have something handsome 

to tell him of some exploits of Carson and Dick Owens, 

and others. 
While the journey across the Sierra was uneventful compared with 
that of the former expedition, Frémont’s brief narrative is worth re- 
peating for its description of the Sierra. After leaving the party in 
charge of Talbot, he set out for the Truckee River. 


I now entered a region which hardship had made familiar 
to me, and I was not compelled to feel my way, but used 
every hour of the day to press forward towards the Pass at 
the head of this river. 

On the 1st of December I struck it above the lower 
cafion, and on the evening of the 4th camped at its head on 
the east side of the pass in the Sierra Nevada. Our effort 
had been to reach the pass before a heavy fall of snow, and 
we had succeeded. All night we watched the sky, ready to 
attempt the passage with the first indication of falling 
snow; but the sky continued clear. On our way up, the fine 
weather which we had left at the foot of the mountain con- 
tinued to favor us, and when we reached the pass the only 
snow showing was on the peaks of the mountains. . . . Early 
the next morning we climbed the rocky ridge which faces 
the eastern side, and at sunrise were on the crest of the di- 
vide, 7200 feet above the sea; the sky perfectly clear, and 
the temperature 22°. There was no snow on the pass, but 
already it showed apparently deep on higher ridges and 
mountain-tops. The emigrant road now passed here follow- 
ing down a fork of Bear River, which leads from the pass 
into the Sacramento valley. Finding this a rugged way, I 
turned to the south and encamped in a mountain-meadow 
where the grass was fresh and green. We had made good 
our passage of the mountain and entered now among the 
grand vegetation of the California valley. . . . The route the 
next day led over good travelling ground; gaining a broad 
leading ridge we travelled along through the silence of a 
noble pine forest where many of the trees were of great 
height and uncommon size. The tall red columns standing 
closely on the clear ground, the filtered, flickering sunshine 
from their summits far overhead, gave the dim religious 
light of cathedral aisles, opening out on every side, one 
after the other, as we advanced. Later, in early spring, 
these forest grounds are covered with a blue carpet of 
forget-me-nots.* 





* The passages quoted are from the Memoirs, 1887, pp. 439-450; in some instances there 
are similar, but briefer, passages in the Geographical Memoir, 1848. 
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Thus, down through the forests of pine, and then through groves of 
oak trees, the little band of seasoned travelers, well mounted, and 
confident of their route, swung rapidly along to reach the Rio de los 
Americanos on the 9th of December. Here they camped for a few 
days while Frémont negotiated at Sutter’s Fort for horses and a small 
drove of cattle. On the 14th they set out to look for the other section 
of their party. The familiar streams were crossed—the Cosumne, 
the Mokelumne, the Calaveras, and the Tuolumne—until, on the 
18th, they “reached the Auxumné River—called by the Mexicans 
Merced—another large affluent of the San Joaquin, and continued 
about six miles up the stream, intending gradually to reach the heart 
of the mountains at the head of the Lake Fork of the Tulare.” 

The next day they came to “a beautiful country of undulating up- 
land, openly wooded with oaks, principally evergreen, and watered 
with small streams which together make the Mariposas River.” The 
adventurous Captain could hardly have had any intimation that he 
was on the very margin of a tract that in a very few years would be 
his own estate, the source of a fortune, and of much anguish. On this 
first occasion, however, instead of gold, he encountered those thieving 
Indians who for so many years had made trouble for the Spanish 
settlements. Yet, with such phenomenal marksmen and skilled In- 
dian fighters as Carson, Owens, Godey, and Maxwell in his train, 
not to mention his Delaware Indians, Frémont was much better 
equipped for a fight than were most small parties; consequently the 
losses were all on the side of the Horse-thieves. 

Bent on finding the Talbot party, Frémont’s band kept close to the 
mountains as they progressed southward. One night they camped at 
an elevation of 1000 feet above the sea at “a spring hollow leading 
to the upper San Joaquin where it makes its way among the hills 
towards the open valley.” On the afternoon of the 21st of December 
they came to the river and crossed it at the only ford in a long stretch 
of its course. All day the clouds had been gathering, and that night 
the rain began to fall. But it proved to be only a short storm, and for 
ten days more they continued to enjoy good weather. Their attempt 
to strike the Lake Fork high up in the mountains had been frustrated 
by the character of the country, and on the 22d they were back again 
at the plain, which they crossed for about twenty miles until they 
came to the “Tulare Lake River.” 

Frémont supposed that he was now at the river described by Walk- 
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er as coming from the mountains and discharging into a lake in the 
tulares. It will be recalled that once before Frémont had sought 
Walker’s pass, and that he had gone too far south. It is easy to 
imagine that, in discussing this point with Walker, Frémont had 
concluded that at that time he had gone even farther out of his way 
than was actually the case. On the other hand, Walker, having in 
mind the Kern, seems to have had no knowledge of the Kings, and 
it may well be that Frémont was faithfully following the directions, 
for Walker had impressed upon him the fact that the river which 
came from the pass discharged into a lake in the tulares. 

Upon arriving at the Kings River, therefore, Frémont began an 
energetic search. After a day’s rest, he entered the mountains on the 
24th of December, “keeping as nearly as possible the valley ground 
of the river.” 


While in the oak belt the travelling was easy and pleasant, 
but necessarily slow in the search for our people, especially 
here in this delightful part of the mountain where they 
should be found. Several days were spent here. At the 
elevation of 3500 feet the ridges were covered with oaks 
and pines intermixed, and the bottom-lands with oaks, 
cottonwoods, and sycamores. Continuing upward I found 
the general character of the mountain similar to what it 
was in the more northern part, but rougher, and the timber 
perhaps less heavy and more open, but some trees extremely 
large. I began to be surprised at not finding my party, but 
continued on, thinking that perhaps in some spread of the 
river branches I was to find a beautiful mountain valley. 
Small varieties of evergreen oaks were found at the ob- 
served height of 9840 feet above the sea, at which elevation 
pinus Lambertiani and other varieties of pine, fir, and 
cypress were large and lofty trees. The distinctive oak belt 
was left at about 5000 feet above the sea. 


There are no landmarks mentioned in Frémont’s narrative by which 
his route into the High Sierra can be positively identified. On the 
Preuss map, and on the later map accompanying the Memoirs, a line 
is traced which throws some light on the subject, but this alone, be- 
cause of the sketchy character of the detail, could not be considered 
conclusive. There are, however, certain limits imposed by the nature 
of the country which considerably reduce the field of speculation. It 
is beyond doubt that Frémont started up the Kings River from some 
point on its northern bank. In trying to follow the river-bottom, he 
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could not have gone very far before being forced upward to his left 
as the cafion grew narrower, so that he could hardly have taken his 
horses and cattle beyond the junction of the North Fork. His course 
must have been deflected, either at North Fork or farther back at 
Big Creek, and he could not have returned to the main stream of the 
Kings River higher up. It is therefore out of the question that he 
could have been in any portion of the watershed of the South Fork 
or that he could have entered the deep cafion of the Middle Fork. We 
are left to the conclusion that the field of his exploration lay mainly 
in the basin of the North Fork of Kings River, with possibly some 
slight extension into Crown Creek on the south, or into the San Joa- 
quin on the north. A passage relating to the High Sierra experiences, 
not found in the publication of 1848, is contained in the Memoirs, 
as follows: 

I found the mountain extremely rocky in the upper parts, 

the streams breaking through cafions, but wooded up to the 

granite ridges which compose its rocky eminences. We 

forced our way up among the head springs of the river and 

finally stood upon the flat ridge of naked granite which 

made the division of the waters and was 11,000 feet above 

the sea. The day was sunny and the air warm enough to 

be not only very agreeable, but with exercise exhilarating, 

even at that height. Lying immediately below, perhaps 

1000 feet, at the foot of a precipitous descent was a small 

lake, which I judged to be one of the sources of the main 

San Joaquin. I had grown, by occasional privation, to 

look upon water as a jewel beyond price, and this was 

rendered even more beautiful by its rough setting. 
We shall probably never know the precise point at which Frémont 
stood on that December day in 1845, looking down upon this spar- 
kling lake. There are a dozen different places within a limited area 
that would correspond to the description. Let us hazard a guess, 
however, that he was at some point on the ridge north of Burnt Cor- 
ral Meadow. At all events, there is every reason to believe that he 
was correct in his surmise that he was gazing upon the headwaters 
of the San Joaquin. 

Camp was made that night immediately below the ridge, where 
the pines furnished welcome shelter from a threatening wind. It was 
a gloomy camp, for now there seemed no hope of finding the other 
division of the party. An Indian killed one of their best mules dur- 


ing the night. 
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The next day, December 31st, I made a short camp, the 
cattle being tender-footed and scarcely able to travel. To 
descend the mountain we chose a different way from that 
by which we had come up, but it was rocky and rough 
everywhere. The old year went out and the new year came 
in, rough as the country. Towards nightfall the snow be- 
gan to come down thickly, and by morning all lay under a 
heavy fall. The chasms through which the rivers roared 
were dark against the snow, and the fir branches were all 
weighed down under their load. This was the end of the 
few remaining cattle. It was impossible to drive them over 
the treacherous ground. The snow continued falling, chang- 
ing the appearance of the ground and hiding slippery 
breaks and little rocky hollows, where horse and man 
would get bad falls. Left to themselves cattle could easily 
work their way to the lower grounds of the mountain if not 
killed by Indians. We had great trouble in getting out 
from the snow region. The mountain winter had now set 
in, and we had some misgivings as we rode through the 
forest, silent now without a sound except where we came 
within hearing of water roaring among rocks or muffled 
under snow. There were three ridges to surmount, but we 
succeeded in crossing them, and by sunset when the storm 
ceased we made a safe camp between gooo and 10,000 
feet above the sea. The temperature at sunset when the sky 
had cleared was between eight and nine degrees. 


Considering the latent danger and the difficulties involved, this 
wintry excursion into the High Sierra stands out as one of Frémont’s 
boldest ventures. It had the merit, moreover, of being a courageous 
effort to rescue a group of men who he knew might be dependent 
upon him. 

The descent from the last wintry camp was accomplished without 
further difficulty, and on the 7th of January the little party were en- 
camped again at their former site on the Kings River. A week later 
they reached the lower San Joaquin. Frémont now concluded that the 
missing men must have traveled more slowly than he had calculated. 
He could do nothing more toward finding them in the mountains, 
and, since there was abundant game for their subsistence when they 
reached the valley, he gave up the search and hastened back to Sut- 
ter’s Fort. 

Meanwhile, what of Talbot, Kern, and Walker, and the main 
body of the expedition? On the 29th of November Captain Frémont 
had left them at Walker Lake, where they remained until the 8th of 
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December to recruit their animals. Skirting the eastern margin of 
Walker Lake, and passing the site of the present Hawthorne, Ne- 
vada, the expedition continued in a general southerly direction until 
on the 16th it reached Owens River.* “It is a fine, bold stream,” 
says Kern, “larger than Walker’s. The same chain of mountains 
bounds it on the east, while on the western side rises, like a wall, 
the main chain of the California Mountains.” For four days they 
followed the river, camping at the lake near its mouth on the night 
of the 19th, with the “main California Mountains close on our right 
within half a mile of us.” They were looking directly up at Lone 
Pine Peak, and must have seen Mount Whitney as they approached 
the lake that day. 

Continuing south past Owens Lake they came to Little Lake and 
Indian Wells. On the way they observed for the first time the yucca 
tree,t which the men nicknamed “Jeremiah.” On the 21st they came 
upon Chiles’s cache, “where, on account of his animals failing, he 
was obliged to bury the contents of his wagons, among which was a 
complete set of mill-irons.” Joe Walker was of course on familiar 
ground here, for it was he who had guided this division of the party 
in 1843, while Chiles himself was crossing far to the north. 

On the day after Christmas they turned “into the mountain by an 
easy ascent, and over a somewhat broken road, arriving on the 27th, 
on the headwaters of a river.” They continued down this stream and 
camped at its forks on the 28th. They were now on the Kern River, 
at the lower end of the South Fork Valley, near the site of Isabella. 
This they supposed to be the appointed rendezvous, and there they 
remained for nearly three weeks, living on acorns and a very little 
poor venison. 

Finally, on the 18th of January, the situation being no longer 
tolerable, Talbot raised camp and struck across the mountains to- 
ward the valley of California, which they reached on the 21st, prob- 
ably in the vicinity of White River. On the 26th they camped at the 
Kings River, just nineteen days too late to meet Frémont on his re- 
turn from the High Sierra search. There was now but one thing to 
do—to continue on to Sutter’s Fort. Near the Calaveras River, 
Walker, scouting ahead, met a mountaineer named Bill Fallon 
(called “Big Fallen” by Kern), who told him that Frémont was at 





* This account is taken from Kern's journal. 
t Yucca brevifolia, commonly called the Joshua tree. 
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San Jose. Walker promptly set out for San Jose to report to Frémont, 
and on the way met Kit Carson and Dick Owens, who were looking 
for him. A few days later the entire expedition was happily united 
at the Laguna Rancho near San Jose. 

With the knowledge gained from these experiences, limited, it 
should be remembered, to the winter season, Frémont was able to 
write for his Geographical Memoir of 1848 the following definition 
of the Sierra Nevada: 


That part of this range which traverses the ALTA CALI- 
FORNIA is called the Sierra Nevada, (Snowy mountain) 
—a name in itself implying a great elevation, as it is only 
applied, in Spanish geography, to the mountains whose 
summits penetrate the region of perpetual snow. It is a 
grand feature of California, and a dominating one, and 
must be well understood before the structure of the country 
and the character of its different divisions can be compre- 

° hended. It divides California into two parts, and exer- 
cises a decided influence on the climate, soil, and produc- 
tions of each. Stretching along the coast, and at the general 
distance of 150 miles from it, this great mountain wall re- 
ceives the warm winds, charged with vapor, which sweep 
across the Pacific ocean, precipitates their accumulated 
moisture in fertilizing rains and snows upon its western 
flank, and leaves cold and dry winds to pass on to the east. 
Hence the characteristic differences of the two regions— 
mildness, fertility, and a superb vegetable kingdom on one 
side, comparative barrenness and cold on the other. 
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H. Bowen, D. R. Brorners, Marcrer P. Camp, Ernest Dawson, Tyter R. Van Decairt. 


San Francisco Bay Chapter Executive Committee: Loren B. Taper (Chairman), Apa E. 
Morritr (Secretary), Heten M. McEtxicorr (Treasurer), Leo Fast, Louis N. Rice, CHar- 
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EDITORIALS 


e 
Srerra Cius At the last Directors’ Meeting formal steps were taken to pro- 
ARCHIVES vide for the establishment of Sierra Club Archives into which 


may be gathered, for systematic arrangement and permanent 
preservation, the immensely valuable historical materials which now exist in 
the form of private personal collections, or lead an obscure and precarious 
existence in the attics and trunks of our widely scattered membership. A com- 
mittee * has been appointed and a beginning is now to be made to bring these 
materials together for safe-keeping. The committee solicits in the first in- 
stance the good-will and co-operation of the older members and former 
officers of the Sierra Club, inviting them to make contributions out of their 
files of early correspondence, photographs, maps, books, and articles relating to 
the early exploration of the mountains, forest, and desert regions of California 
and contiguous territory. Places like the Yosemite Valley, Mount Shasta, 
Kings and Kern cafions, and the areas which include the great sequoia groves 
are naturally of primary interest. No other organization includes in its mem- 
bership so many pioneer explorers of these wildernesses as the Sierra Club, 
and it, therefore, is in a peculiarly favored position to undertake the assem- 
bling and salvaging of historical documents of pioneer days. Unless this task 
is seriously undertaken at once many unique opportunities will be lost forever. 
It is particularly desired to make at once as large a collection of Muiriana 
as possible. Whoever has photographs, letters, or reminiscences of John Muir 
is urged to consider the desirability of contributing them to the Archives of 
the Sierra Club. The committee is empowered to make arrangements for plac- 
ing the collection in a fire-proof place. Prospective donors of materials may 
rest assured that these archives will be administered as a valuable public trust. 
Further announcements will be made as the scope of the project develops. 
W. F.B. 


Tue HicH Sierra Most of us have been accustomed to think of the High 
In WINTER Sierra in winter as sealed up in impenetrable snow and 

ice. It comes, therefore, as something of a surprise to 
hear of a three-month camping trip along the John Muir Trail in January, 
February, and March, such as that described by Mr. Bartholomew in this 
number of the SrerrA CLus BuLietrn. In the past the Sierra Club has pub- 
lished several articles dealing with brief excursions into the mountains in 
midwinter, but nothing so extensive as this trip has heretofore come to our 
attention. That it marks the beginning of a new era, however, is apparent 
from the widespread interest in winter mountaineering manifested in the pub- 


*The Archives Committee appointed by President McDuffie consists of William F. 
Badé (chairman), Francis P. Farquhar, and Ernest Dawson. 
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lications of other outdoor societies, and in the sport of ski-running, to which 
Dr. Tresidder has given us an admirable introduction in this number. With 
increased interest will come increased facilities. Already a beginning has been 
made by the establishment this winter of a series of ski-cabins in Yosemite 
National Park. Through this means it is now possible to make a winter tour 
to Tuolumne Meadows with almost the same facility as is afforded by the 
Yosemite “hikers’ camps” in summer. The time is not far distant, perhaps, 
when we sltall have regular midwinter outings to the High Sierra, with camps 
at Tuolumne Meadows, Bullfrog Lake, Moraine Lake, or similar places, 
Every Sierra peak will before long have its first winter-ascent, and with these 
climbs will come new experiences, new triumphs over difficulties, new un- 
foldment of the grandeur and beauty of our High Sierra. F.P. F. 
STEPHEN With the passing of Stephen T. Mather on January 22, 1930, the 
MATHER Sierra Club has lost one of its most beloved members. For twenty- 
five years or more he was an active member of the club. In 1905 
he stood on the summit of Mount Rainier as one of our outing party; in 1912 
he was with us at our camp-fires in the Kern; time and again he joined our 
gatherings in the cities as well as in the mountains. When he went to Wash- 
ington in 1915 to take charge of administering the national parks he turned 
first of all to the Sierra Club for support of his program. Always in his werk 
for the parks he made a point of identifying himself with us—not as an hon- 
orary vice-president, but as a plain member. His public work has already 
received something of the recognition it deserves, and as time goes on his name 
will remain inseparably associated with the national parks. We would fain 
join in the praise accorded his public work, and at another time we hope to do 
so in a fitting manner. But for the moment we prefer to hold in our thoughts 
simply the memory of an ardent and lovable comrade who was lately in our 
midst. a 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


om 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
To the Directors of the Sierra Club: 


The following report on the finances of the Sierra Club for the year ended 


December 31, 1929, is respectfully submitted. 


JoserH N. Le Conte, Treasurer 


Received: GENERAL FUND 


Dues from 286 new members at from $2.00 to $5.00 


Dues from 1758 regular members at $4.00 . 
Dues from former years 
Dues paid in advance . 
Dues at special rates 
Total dues received . 


Interest on savings accounts . 


Interest on bonds (portion from Pennauent Fund) 


Sale of Club pins 
Sale of Srerra CLUB Burzetar 
Sale of Place Names 
Donation for library eieitianee~ Se. w. ‘Ss. Ladd . 
Sundry small receipts . 
Total miscellaneous receipts 
Total received 


Disbursed: 

General Administration : 
Salary of Assistant Secretary 
Extra clerical help 
Office rent, Room 402 Mills Building 
Office expense, postage, stationery, supplies . 
Telephone and telegraph ; 
Election expenses : - 
Traveling pn unthie ; 
Storage ‘ i 
Sundry small expenses . 

Sierra Club Bulletin: 
Printing magazine number —_— 
Illustrations—photographs and plates 
Reprints of articles . 
Mailing 

Total (Forward) 


. $1,115.00 


7,032.00 
628.00 
12.00 


. 39.00 


185.66 
21.25 
52.75 

317-37 

113-34 
50.00 


. 25.30 


$8,826.00 


: 765.67 
- $0,591.67 


. $1,380.00 


97-25 
660.00 
407.25 
191.13 
107.50 

90.00 

71.63 

18.50 


. $2,746.10 


286.10 
64.50 
97.20 


3,193.90 





$3,023.26 


3,023.26 
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General Fund (Continued) 
Sierra Club Bulletin (continued) : 
Total (Forward) 
Less Receipts from advertisements 
Net cost of magazine number . 

Printing bi-monthly numbers 

Mailing bi-monthly numbers 
Chapters: 

Southern California Chapter 

San Francisco Bay Chapter 
Miscellaneous: 

Taxes 

Library ; 

Purchase of dei pins 

Salary of custodian, Le Conte nies 

San Francisco local walks schedule 

Premium on bonds purchased . 

Interest accrued on bonds purchased . 

Dues to other clubs 

Contribution to National Oude a on State Parks 

Publicity campaign—Yosemite timber preservation 

Mailing report of State Parks Commission 

Records for mountain peaks 


Total disbursed 
Summary: 
Total received 
Balance January 1, 1929 
Total 
Total disbursed 


Balance December 31, 1929 


On hand: 
Crocker First National Bank 
American Trust Company—Russ Building 
Office cash fund 


Total 
Received: PERMANENT FUND 


Seven new life memberships 
Interest on savings account 
Part interest on investments 
Total received 
Balance January 1, 1929 


Balance December 31, 1929 


- $3,193.90 


302.50 


2,891.40 


215.00 
132.04 


975-25 


‘ 404.50 


52-93 
61.93 
§5-50 
150.00 
156.00 
10.00 
23.13 
27.00 
50.00 
59.33 
101.00 


. 115.58 


$3,023.26 


3,238.44 


1,379-75 


r 853.40 
$8,494.85 
$9,591.67 

5,910.63 
15,502.30 


- 8,494.85 


$7,007.45 


$2,326.29 
4,656.16 
25.00 
$7,007.45 


$ 350.00 
139.78 
92.50 
582.28 
5,207.07 
“$s, 789.35 
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On hand: Permanent Fund (Continued) 
Bonds—par value ia ae ee 
Cash in savings account, American Trust Company 

Total 


On hand: ROBERT S. GILLETTE FUND 


Bond—par value 


On hand: SPECIAL MEMORIAL LODGE FUND 


Bonds—par value 


Received: MEMORIAL LODGE CURRENT FUND 
Income from Gillette and Special Lodge fund investments 


Balance January 1, 1929 


Total 
Disbursed: 
Shasta Lodge expenses 


Balance December 31, 1929, on hand in Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Company 

Received: NATIONAL PARKS FUND 

Interest on savings account 

Balance January 1, 1929 


Balance December 31, 1929 


On hand: 
Cash in savings account, American Trust Company . 


SUMMARY OF FUND BALANCES—DECEMBER 31, 1929 
General Fund 
Permanent Fund R 
Robert S. Gillette Fund . 
Special Memorial Lodge Fund 
Memorial Lodge Current Fund 
National Parks Fund 


Total Funds 
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$2,000.00 
3,789.35 
$5,789.35 


$1,000.00 





$5,000.00 





$ 275.00 


‘ 654.00 


929.00 





$ 76.64 


‘ 1,897.17 
- $1,973.81 





. $1,973.81 


$7,007.45 
5,789.35 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
729.00 


. 1,973.81 
. $21,499.61 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


For many years the Southern California Chapter has maintained a shelter 
known as the Baldy Cabin, formerly a miner’s cabin, near the saddle that con- 
nects San Antonio Peak (10,080 feet) and Telescope Peak (9008 feet). The 
cabin needs extensive repairs if it is to be used much longer. An automobile 
road is being completed which will pass the cabin, and in fact almost circle it. 
A committee appointed to investigate recommended the abandonment of the 
old site and the building of a clubhouse, to be known as the Aurelia Harwood 
Memorial Lodge. 

A site has been selected at Manker Flat, about four miles above Camp 
Baldy, at an elevation of about 6000 feet. The whole district is a beautiful 
pine forest with fine streams and waterfalls near by. A five-acre tract, with 
water piped to it, has been secured from the U. S. Forest Service. It is far 
enough away from the main road to be secluded, yet an entrance road can be 
built to the site at no great expense. The road is kept open all the year round 
to Manker Flat, so that it will make a wonderful headquarters for winter sports 
as well as an all-year-round clubhouse. 

Funds are now being collected to build the main clubhouse, which will cost 
not less than $3000. Special buildings, with sleeping-quarters for men and 
women, will be built later as funds become available. 

Our late president, Aurelia Harwood, loved this mountain district and as- 
sisted liberally in maintaining several cabins and clubhouses used by the Sierra 
Club and other organizations of which she was a member. It therefore seems 
especially fitting that the club should erect a beautiful memorial lodge on this 
site. 


SAN Francisco Bay CHAPTER 


The past year has witnessed much activity and a great deal of constructive 
work by the chapter through its various committees. Of course, the principal 
work of the chapter is to prepare and publish attractive schedules of local 
walks for Sundays and week-ends, and then to see that these are carried out 
in such a way as to stimulate and increase the general interest in the out-of- 
doors. The schedule committees have spared neither time nor effort in their 
work; and the leaders have fully realized their responsibilities and unselfishly 
discharged the duties of leadership with credit to themselves and to the 
organization. 

Early in the year we participated in dedicating a plaque in Muir Woods to 
the memory of the late William Kent. He not only gave Muir Woods to the 
nation for all time, but gave a part of Steep Ravine to the state park and the 
site of the Mountain Theater for the mountain play. In addition to these gifts, 
he was always at the front in movements for preserving the forests and other 
natural features of our state. 

The chapter has done splendid work in raising funds for the Tamalpais 
State Park, which is now an accomplished fact. Because many of our mem- 
bers also belong to other organizations, it is impossible to determine just how 
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much these members contributed toward this fund, but it was probably well 
over $4000, which would be an average of more than $8 each for the entire 
membership. In addition to this a direct contribution of $200 was appro- 
priated by the Executive Committee from chapter funds. This is certainly a 
splendid showing on behalf of a noble cause. Special credit is due to those 
members who unselfishly carried on this Campaign, including James WricuHrT, 
Jesse Brown, L. K. Cosper, PENNy WARWICK, ADA MOFFITT, MAREN AUNE, 
and many others. 

The Committee on Education and Entertainment has also been doing very 
fine work under the management of Louis Rice and Anne Pentland. The fol- 
lowing lectures were given during the year, each to a full house of five to six 
hundred people: “Hawaii and New Zealand,” by Fred Payne Clatworthy; 
“Hell-Roaring Waters,” by Dr. Cora J. Best; “Unique Life in the Sierra Ne- 
vada,” by Dr. Harold C. Bryant; “Sights and Scenes in New Zealand,” by 
Col. Wilbur S. Tupper; “Some Birds of California and Their Songs,” by C. A. 
Harwell; “Here and There in the Pacific Southwest,” by Dr. Frederick 
Monsen. 

The work of the Social Committee, in providing entertainment, swimming, 
and dancing, has done much to foster and promote a spirit of good-fellowship, 
and has been the means of adding considerably to our membership. 

Our only source of income is from membership dues. Our activities, espe- 
cially in the lectures and educational work, are limited by our finances. Mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club in the Bay counties who are not yet chapter members 
can greatly assist this work, without any additional cost to themselves, by join- 
ing the San Francisco Bay Chapter. Joun J. Mazza, Chairman 


Le Conte MEMORIAL LODGE 


As usual, many visitors were attracted to the lodge during the summer of 1929. 
Its pleasing interior draws frequent expressions of commendation, while the 
vine-covered granite walls in their setting of pines and oaks inveigles the 
ubiquitous photographer. 

In previous reports mention has been made of the violation of the building 
by persons breaking in during the winter. On our return to the valley in April, 
it was found that this had again occurred, effected by breaking one of the 
small panes of a side window, reaching in and turning the latch which holds 
the sash closed. The place was dirty, with grease and candle-spots on the floor 
and tables. Mattresses which had been rolled, roped, and stored on the high 
shelf in the side-room lay extended in a disorderly pile on the floor. One of 
the large sheets of glass of the photographic display frame had been broken. 
The rangers’ office reported that the key of the lodge had been given to several 
groups of club members; but it does not seem probable they were responsible 
for the condition mentioned. All the windows are now so fastened they cannot 
be opened from the outside by breaking the glass. 

So great is the winter travel, especially at the holiday season, that the hotels 
are frequently congested, and reservations are made weeks in advance. Failing 
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to obtain other accommodations, it is natural that club members should turn 
to the lodge as a last resort, cold and cheerless as the spot is, lacking water and 
other facilities. The lodge is available for this purpose, but it is expected that 
proper care will be taken of it by the users. Besides the key kept by the rang- 
ers, there is one at the club’s office in San Francisco. The electric-light switch 
on top of the wall back of the desk can be reached by a short ladder kept for 
the purpose. There are several cots available, but members should have their 
sleeping-bags and supply the necessary fuel. 

Several books were donated to the library: Clarence King’s Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada, which had disappeared from our shelves; a useful new 
book, finely illustrated in color, Flowers of the Coast and Sierra, by Edith S. 
Clemant; In and Around the Grand Canyon, by George Wharton James, pre- 
sented by W. N. Martin; and Bullets and Bolos, by John R. White. 

F. C. Horman, Custodian 


*-. 


SHASTA ALPINE LopGE 


The lodge was opened May 28, 1929, and the custodian remained until Octo- 
ber 11th. The total number of visitors was 290; the total number of climbers 
to reach the summit was 142, a larger number in proportion to the number of 
visitors than in former years. The ascent of Mr. W. W. Seymour, a Sierra 
Club member from Tacoma, who reached the summit in slightly over five hours, 
is especially worthy of mention, as he was over sixty-eight years of age. 

Visible snow on the mountain vanished earlier than ever. There are usually 
great masses of snow near the lodge at August Ist; but this year only small 
patches could be seen above Horse Camp at that date. The summer weather 
was very unusual on Shasta this year. From May 28th to June 18th there was 
an almost continual storm—rain, hail, sleet, snow, and dense fogs—the total 
precipitation for the storm being over three inches of rain and sixteen inches 
of snow. June 18th the skies cleared and until October 6th there were only a 
few days partly cloudy; there was neither frost, ice, nor falling weather of any 
kind until September 15th, when the first frost came; rain and snow began 
October 6th, one month late for the first snowfall. The coldest weather was 
June 1st, 22°, and the warmest, July 30th, 82°, the temperature ranging gener- 
ally from 50° to 75° the whole summer. 

Birdlife was abundant: gold finches, linnets, and Clark’s crows were there 
in flocks, and bluejays and robins visited us for the first time. The Clark’s 
crows were as tame as chickens; in fact, all the wild life, attracted by the 
fountain and running water and scraps of food, seemed most gentle. 

A new trail for winter visitors was opened this year. Turning from the old 
trail, it is well marked by signs, blazed trees, and sacks tied to trees, and can 
be easily followed. It affords a more direct route, avoiding the steep hillsides, 
which are so difficult to travel on snowshoes. 

The subscription list for 1929 was the largest ever collected by the committee, 
and it is notable that the three principal cities of the state have joined the list, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Sacramento each subscribing through its 
chamber of commerce. 
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Receipts: 
Sierra Club . 
Mount Shasta City Chamber of Commerce 
McCloud River Lumber Company 
Shasta County Board of Supervisors 
Shasta Water Company 
California State Automobile Association 
Del Norte County Board of Supervisors 
Siskiyou County Board of Supervisors 
California Alpine Club . 
Harry Babcock, San Francisco 
Long Bell Lumber Company, Weed Divi ision 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Placer County Chamber of Commerce 
Colusa County Board of Supervisors 
McCloud River Club... 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
Dunsmuir Chamber of Commerce 
Yreka Chamber of Commerce 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 


Total Receipts 


Expenditure: 
Custodian’s salary (J. M. Olberman) 
Pack-train and mail-carrier, weekly 
Furniture ; 2 ee a 
Horse blankets 
Register book . 
Tools 4 
Printing, postage, ‘ete. 


Total Expenditure 


J. M. OvBeRMAN, Custodian 
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$200.00 
100.00 





$725.00 


M. Hatt MCALtIsTER, for the Lodge Committee 








NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
- 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION TO STEPHEN T. MATHER 


The following letter was composed by a committee appointed at a camp-fire of 
the Sierra Club outing and forwarded to Mr. Mather by the Secretary: 
TUOLUMNE MEapDows, August I, 1929 
To THE Hon. STEPHEN TyNG MATHER: 

No one, and least of all a member of the Sierra Club, can pass 
along the high trails without many thoughts of the magnificent heri- 
tage that is ours to enjoy. And not only ours, but belonging irrevo- 
cably to our children and our children’s children as long as these 
granite rocks shall endure. 

Memory may be short, but it is abundantly adequate to remind us 
again and again that this priceless treasure did not come into our 
possession of itself, as manna from on high, but rather that it has 
been secured to us through the unselfish, unceasing labors of a com- 
paratively few men, among whom your name, Sir, is written in letters 
that can never fade. 

These thoughts and memories are uppermost in our minds today 
here in Tuolumne, together with our heartfelt wishes that your con- 
valescence may continue to gain speed and momentum with all the 
power of a mountain slide, and that you, too, may soon be following 
again the trails of our beloved High Sierra. 

Your fellow members of the Sierra Club 
By Wo. E. Cory, Secretary 


A BUILDER OF PARKS * 

The sudden death of Mr. Stephen T. Mather has deprived the country of one 
of its most devoted and effective conservationists. His name is inseparably 
connected with the national parks, many of which he helped to create, and all 
of which he supervised in his capacity as Director of the National Park Ser- 
vice for more than twelve years. His energy, his vision, his generosity—for 
Mr. Mather gave of his fortune as well as gave himself—were brought to bear 
on the park questions at a critical time. Through his untiring efforts to inter- 
est Congress in the parks and by his spreading of information about them 
throughout the country, he won for them that popular support without which 
their maintenance would have been difficult. His qualities as a leader inspired 
the rangers and superintendents of the many parks with his own devotion to 
the public service. 

Long friendship with the late Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
under President Wilson, resulted in the first active interest of Mr. Mather 
in the parks. Always an “outdoor man,” and familiar from early youth with 








* Editorial in New York Times, January 24, 1930. 
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the magnificent Sierras of California, he dropped his private affairs, which had 
brought him wealth and prominence, and devoted his entire time to the parks. 
He studied their riches and their possibilities. He encouraged the development 
of those portions which were properly accessible to the public at the same time 
that he saw the need of preserving wilderness areas. He fought for larger 
appropriations from Congress. He conducted difficult negotiations to acquire 
privately owned lands within the boundaries of the parks, and through his 
many friendships managed to obtain substantial private gifts for the parks, 
which he supplemented out of his own pocket. 

Last year the strain proved too great. Although only just past 60, he suffered 
a slight stroke, from which he recovered rapidly owing to his robust constitu- 
tion. But he was forced to give up work. It was his special satisfaction to 
see it taken over by the man who for so many years had been his chief assis- 
tant, Mr. Horace M. Albright, and up to the time of his death he kept in touch 
with Mr. Albright and showed a keen interest in the new developments in the 
Park Service. 

Mr. Mather enjoyed the rare happiness of being able to give full rein to his 
hobby—saving the wilderness from complete destruction. The fact that he 
devoted his energies to it only after a long and successful business career freed 
him from the narrowing tendencies of a bureaucratic training. He was a man 
of wide interests and sympathies, whose love of nature became his country’s 
good fortune. 


CONSTRUCTING A NEW BrinGE IN GRAND CANON 


An illustrated article by Frank A. Kittredge, Chief Engineer of the National 
Park Service, describing the design and construction of the new Kaibab Trail 
suspension bridge across the Colorado River in Grand Cajion National Park, 
appeared in Engineering News-Record of January 9, 1930. 

The design of this very interesting structure was dictated by transportation 
difficulties of unusual severity. The moving of 122 tons of material down 714 
miles of steep, zigzag pack-trail determined methods of both design and con- 
struction. The new bridge replaces an old bridge at the same site, just above 
the mouth of Bright Angel Creek, where the cafion is more than a mile deep 
and eight miles wide at the top. Replacement of the old bridge was necessary 
because of its limited capacity and its tendency to sway dangerously in a wind 
of even moderate velocity. It was designed for a load of only one mule and 
rider at a time. Approximately one hour was required for the crossing of a 
party of ten, even when there was no delay caused by swaying in the wind. 
The cafion acts as a funnel for air-currents at this point, and wind velocities 
often made the old bridge impassable. Instances are recorded of its being lifted 
and completely inverted. To facilitate construction, and to keep the old bridge 
in service, the new bridge was located directly over the old one. Certain hours 
of the day were reserved for the passage of tourists. 

The new bridge is approached at either end through tunnels six feet wide 
and ten feet high. It is designed to support a continuous line of loaded pack- 
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animals. This loading would have required single main cables approximately 
three inches in diameter. Such cables would be extremely stiff and difficult to 
transport down the narrow trail with its many abrupt turns. An added diffi- 
culty would be the likelihood of destroying the galvanizing on the cables and 
thereby impairing their lasting qualities. To minimize these difficulties four 
114-inch-diameter cables were utilized to form collectively each of the main 
cables. Although these smaller cables were lighter and much more flexible, the 
cost of moving them to the nearby bridge-site equaled their original cost at the 
factory. These eight main cables were carried down 71% miles of trail, one at 
a time, by forty-two Indians, marching in single file. The load was about fifty 
pounds per man. All other members of the bridge were so designed that they 
could be transported on pack-mules. Although the bridge is of steel, and is 
500 feet long, all members are less than 10 feet in length and weigh less than 
200 pounds. In an editorial comment upon Mr. Kittredge’s interesting article, 
in the same number of the magazine, the editor observes that “such pictures 
and such projects add to the civil engineer’s legacy.” WALTER L. HuBer 


A SurvEY oF ANIMAL PROBLEMS IN NATIONAL PARKS 


Members of the Sierra Club will be interested in the fact that, through the 
generosity of one of their fellow members, George M. Wright, a survey of 
animal problems in national parks was undertaken, at the invitation of Direc- 
tor Albright, on July 1, 1929. The object of this investigation is to make a 
competent survey of animal problems in our national parks and to seek ways 
and means whereby such problems may be solved. 

The work will be carried on jointly by Joseph Dixon, Economic Mammal- 
ogist at the University of California, and George M. Wright, Scientific Aid 
in the National Park Service. Both Mr. Dixon and Mr. Wright will concen- 
trate their energies on the animal problems in the parks. They have, therefore, 
been granted freedom from their routine duties in the University of California 
and in the National Park Service, respectively, and will devote all of their time 
looking toward a solution of animal problems and animal management in our 
national parks. 

It is the belief of Mr. Dixon and Mr. Wright that the animal life in our 
national parks is one of our greatest national treasures, and that this national 
asset should be preserved as nearly intact as possible, for the enjoyment both 
of present and of future generations. It is further believed that the man- 
agement of animal life in our national parks will be no better than our knowl- 
edge of the basic, fundamental facts concerning the life histories of the animals 
in question. Furthermore, it is believed that the information passed on through 
the educational work in the National Park Service will be no better than the 
fundamental facts at the command of the various park naturalists. It is there- 
fore hoped that not only will the information thus gained be of use in deter- 
mining a logical and sound system of animal control in our parks, but that it 
will also be of assistance in furthering the development of the educational work 
in the parks. 
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It is planned that facts and conditions, as found by personal contact with 
the living animals in their natural habitats in the parks, will be illustrated by 
a series of both still and motion pictures. A full presentation of facts as found, 
together with recommendations for administrative action, as the work pro- 
gresses, has been asked for by Director Albright, to whom the investigators 
will report directly. A concluding general report based upon the study is 
planned. An office and headquarters for the work have been established at 405 
American Trust Building, Berkeley, California. 


: MOUNTAINEERING NOTES 


Very few reports of first-class mountain ascents made in the Sierra in 1929 
have come to the notice of the editor. It is true that many of the peaks have 
been climbed so often that there is nothing much new to be said about them; 
but as time goes on the discovery of new routes is likely to become one of the 
chief diversions of climbers in the Sierra Nevada, as it has in other mountain 
regions. Consequently, it is sure to prove helpful to other climbers if ascents 
of the principal peaks, or ascents by novel routes or under unusual circum- 
stances, are reported to the Sierra Club. Precise descriptions, diagrams, 
sketches, and photographs will add greatly to the value of such reports. Some 
of these reports may take the form of articles for the SrerrRA CLUB BULLETIN; 
others will be desirable for publication among the mountaineering notes; all 
will be kept on file in the club library for consultation and reference. 


ASCENTS OF THE MINARETS 


Three members of the Sierra Club outing party, William A. Horsfall, John 
Nixon, and Glen Dawson, climbed the southermost peak of The Minarets on 
July 26, 1929. On the summit they found a record placed there on June 27, 
1928, by Norman Clyde. Knowing of Charles W. Michael’s ascent in 1923 
(described in SrerRA CLuB BULLETIN, 1924, xii:1, pages 28-33), they searched 
for his record, and, not finding it, came to the conclusion that Michael had 
climbed another of the many pinnacles that form The Minarets. Clyde also 
states that there was no earlier record there at the time of his ascent. In the 
Srerra CLuB BULLETIN (1929, xiv:1, page 87) he remarks: “The highest 
Minaret; a rather difficult climb; ice-axe needed on glacier; somewhat ardu- 
ous getting from glacier to rocks.” 

In order to clear up the matter a photograph was sent to Mr. Michael, who 
replied as follows: “One glance at the small photo that you enclosed in your 
letter and I am quite convinced that we climbed different peaks. The one that 
I climbed and the one that to me appeared the highest had no such crown as 
the one with the two figures of the small photo. The one to the left looks more 
like the one I climbed. . . . Whether my peak was the highest or not does not 
matter to me so much, for I can at least recommend it as a grand and thrilling 
climb.” 

Another party climbed the southerly peak last summer by approximately the 
same route as that chosen by Horsfall. Stirling Alexander writes that he and 
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George F. Richardson made the ascent in August and found the records of 
Clyde and the party of July. The route, which appears to be the most direct 
to this peak, starts from the shores of Iceberg Lake. Horsfall went to the left 
of the glacier, going out upon it for a short distance only. Alexander crossed 
the glacier. Both parties climbed the main peak at the left of the glacier by a 
series of chimneys and ridges, Horsfall apparently working farther to the left 
than did Alexander. The latter states: “Although it was consistently steep all 
the way, there was no single difficult spot. On reaching the top of the chimney, 
the summit and duck are perhaps 30 yards to the left along the toothed edge 
of the ridge.” 

Although the majority of opinion favors the peak climbed in 1928 and 1929, 
the difference seems to be so slight that a leveling instrument may have to be 
called upon to settle the question of whether Michael or Clyde made the first 
ascent of the highest point of The Minarets. In view of the many achievements 
of these two climbers, the decision is of little consequence to them. For the 
benefit of future climbers, however, it would be interesting to know precisely 
which point is the highest of the group. F.P. F. 


OTHER SIERRA CLIMBS OF 1929 


Mount Humphreys remains one of the first-rate climbs in the Sierra, although 
there are now quite a number of names recorded on the summit. At least two 
parties from the Sierra Club outing made the ascent in 1929: William A. Hors- 
fall, Glen Dawson, and John Nixon; and John Marschke, Roy Crites, and 
another. 

Mount Abbot was climbed by several members of the Sierra Club outing 
party. The records on the summit showed but few prior ascents: Le Conte, 
Hutchinson, McDuffie, in 1908, (first ascent) ;* Tripp, Staniels, Horsfall, in 
1920; Clyde, in 1921; Yeatman, Huggins, in 1927. Horsfall, Dawson, Nixon, 
and Roth, who made the climb July 19, 1929, brought back the original records 
for the Sierra Club archives. 

On Mount Mills, climbed by Horsfall, Dawson, Nixon, and Roth on July 
20, 1929, only two prior ascents were recorded: Le Conte, Hutchinson, Mc- 
Duffie, July 10, 1908; Clyde, in 1921. 

C. A. Harwell, Park Naturalist, Yosemite National Park, reports in Yo- 
semite Nature Notes (November, 1929, viii:1I, pp. 101-104) an interesting 
ascent of Red Peak, one of the Merced Group. The climb was made in one 
long day, starting from Mono Meadows at 7:15 and returning at 11 o'clock 
that night. Illilouette Creek was crossed and the Merced Pass trail followed to 
Ottoway Creek. The final climb was made up a shoulder from the amphi- 
theater at the head of Ottoway Creek. The summit was reached at 3 o’clock. 

* Srerra CLus Buttetin, January, 1909, vii:1, p. 13. 

7 Sterra Cius BuLterin, 1928, xiii:1, p. 81. 


t This ascent is described, without naming the peak, in Srerra Cus BuLiern, January, 
1909, vii:1, pp. 9-11. 
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LETTERS FROM OTHER CLUBS 
THE MOUNTAINEERS 


Among The Mountaineers the year 1929 has seen the various committees 
handling their respective work and outings with even more than the usual vigor 
and success. The twenty-third annual summer outing, July 28th to August 
18th, took the form of a gypsy tour by auto caravan to the Canadian Rockies. 
Camp was maintained for a week on the shore of Lake O’Hara, and from 
there ascents were made of Mounts Odaray, Victoria, and Lefroy. 

The lodges have become increasingly popular: Kitsap Cabin, with its forest 
theater, where in late spring Milne’s “Make Believe” drew an enthusiastic 
audience; Snoqualmie Lodge, a base for numerous climbs, especially of a cer- 
tain designated Ten Peaks of the Cascades, the successful accomplishment of 
which gives the climber a much-coveted record; and lastly, Meany Ski Hut, 
now in its second season. An energetic ski committee has worked all summer 
making improvements on the hut, and clearing nearby slopes, as well as form- 
ulating plans to promote this prince of winter sports. While the cities on 
Puget Sound seldom have snow that stays on the ground many hours, the 
Cascades, only two hours away by train, furnish splendid facilities for skiing, 
and the number of devotees of the sport is growing fast. The current issue of 
the club’s annual publication, The Mountaineer, is a special ski number. 

Winona BaILey 
MAZAMAS 


The annual two weeks’ outing of the club during August of last summer in the 
Three Sisters country was well attended and thoroughly enjoyed. This moun- 
tainous region near Bend, Oregon, is a wonderful playground, and has lakes, 
rivers, lava-beds, plateaus, glaciers, and mountains enough to satisfy the most 
particular mountaineer, and the Mazamas made the most of every opportunity. 

The local walks of the club, held every week-end and holiday, have been 
interesting and very enjoyable to the many members that come out on these 
occasions. 

The library committee has added a new book case and map cabinet to the 
clubroom furniture and has filled them with bound copies of the periodicals of 
mountaineering clubs and maps of the United States Forest Service and United 
States Geological Survey. 

The annual banquet held in early December was a wonderful success and 
had the largest attendance on record. 

The club has authorized the construction of a permanent record-box to be 
placed on the top of each high peak within the range of the club activities. 

Our annual magazine is now being published, this issue being a little larger 
than usual, and should prove to be a very interesting number. 

We extend the seasons greetings and wish you prosperity for the coming 
year. VERNE KetcuuM, Historian 


COLORADO MOUNTAIN CLUB 


The outstanding feature of the past year has been the development of ski-ing 
by club members. The newly constructed Moffat Tunnel under the Conti- 
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nental Divide makes accessible to Denver the western slope of the main range, 
at an altitude of 9000 feet at the West Portal of the tunnel. The ski-ing is per- 
fect here from January until April. The train journey averages three hours 
each way from Denver. Within an hour of Denver good ski-ing has been found 
continuously since October 1st this year. A small group of members of the 
Colorado Mountain Club has organized the Colorado Arlburg Ski Club for the 
promotion of all-round ski-ing, there being no other ski-ing organization in 
Denver except for ski-jumping. The secretary of this group, Graeme McGowan 
(address care of Denver Country Club), would be glad to correspond with 
skiers in other mountain clubs. 

The club outings were very successful this year. The summer outing held 
for two weeks near Lake City in the San Juan Mountains enabled the members 
attending to ascend about six peaks over 14,000 feet. The winter outing was 
held at Fern Lake Lodge in Rocky Mountain National Park and was as satis- 
factory as ever. The next summer outing will probably be in the Wind River 
Mountains of Wyoming. 

Scheduled trips have been held every week-end during the entire year, the 
winter trips being all made on skis. An average of twenty-eight persons at- 
tended the numerous ski trips to West Portal. The summer trips included 
seven 14,000-foot peaks in addition to those ascended on the outing. 

Several noteworthy ascents were made in Colorado this year. The Lizard 
Head, most difficult of all Colorado peaks, was climbed for the second time. 
Lindbergh Peak was conquered for the first time, by Carl Blaurock, William 
F. Ervin, and Stephen H. Hart. Kit Carson, one of the most difficult 14,000- 
foot peaks, was climbed for the first time since 1925. Three club members 
ascended the Grand Teton in Wyoming on September 8th. 

Other club activities, such as lectures, the photographic exhibition, the club 
reunion, and the monthly magazine, Trail and Timberline, have had an active 
and gratifying year. 

CALIFORNIA ALPINE CLUB 


The California Alpine Club is closing its seventeenth year of outdoor activities, 
one of the most outstanding in its history. The year’s activities have covered 
many fields, one of the first being an airplane trip when twenty-four scared 
novices made their first ascent. The trip was routed to go over Mount Tamal- 
pais, so familiar to us all, and on the slopes of which our club lodge is located. 
A new idea of topography was gained to say nothing of the thrill. 

During the month of July our eleventh annual outing to the High Sierra 
was held, and was the largest in attendance as well as the best handled that we 
have had. Beginning at Clover Meadow, our trail went east to the Devils 
Postpile, thence past Shadow Lake, Mount Ritter and Banner Peak, Rush 
Creek and Donohue Pass, to Lyell Fork base camp, whence an ascent of Mount 
Lyell was made by a party without mishap. From there our trail followed 
the Lyell Fork, up Ireland Creek, over Tuolumne Pass, Vogelsang Pass, down 
the Maclure Fork of the Merced River, thence to the Lyell Fork of the Merced 
River, over Isberg Pass, returning to the starting-point. 

Other activities included the midsummer reunion held jointly with the 
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Contra Costa Hills Club, bridge parties, dances, and various other educational 
and entertaining parties. 

The California Alpine Club is a member of the Associated Bureau of 
Mountaineering Clubs and Save-the-Redwoods League. We urge members of 
other clubs sojourning in this vicinity to join in our weekly hikes and avail 
themselves of the privileges of our lodge on Mount Tamalpais. A club office is 
maintained at 535 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 

Henry W. Livtey, President 


By Mono Pass INTO THE YOSEMITE* 


THE MOST ENJOYABLE AND INTERESTING ROUTE—SOME OF ITS FEATURES OF 
SCENERY AND EXPENSE 


To the Editor of The Tribune: 

Sir—I have visited the Yosemite three times—in July, 1868, from Merced; 
in June, 1896, from Raymond, and in July, 1897, by the Mono Pass. The 
latter is by far the most enjoyable and interesting route, being over high table- 
lands, amid grand scenery and snow-topped mountains all the way, avoiding 
the dust, heat and other discomforts of the seventy-one miles’ drive from 
Raymond through a country mostly uninteresting. 

From Hawthorne, on the Carson and Colorado Railway, to Bodie is a stage 
drive of about twenty miles. Thence the railway runs near snow mountains 
to within ten miles of the foot of Mono Pass. From the foot of the pass it is 
forty miles, partly by road and partly by bridle-path, to the hotel in Yosemite 
Valley. 

If a road was constructed on four miles of the bridle-path, a wagon could 
be driven all the way into the valley, by following the Tioga Road from near 
the top of the pass. I am told that an appropriation of $25,000 for this Mono 
Pass road was vetoed by the Governor of California. 

It is greatly to be desired that a good road be built here. The drive from 
the Bodie Railroad to the Yosemite will then become known to thousands as 
one of the most charming excursions in the world. The road passes close by 
Mono Lake, an object of surpassing interest, a quaternary lake by the side 
of an obsidian cliff of a volcanic mountain having three distinct craters in full 
view from the road. 

One can never forget the scenery about this strange round lake, twelve 
miles in diameter, with great rapid trout streams running into it, and no visi- 
ble outlet, the volcanic island with its hot spring, the glistening cliff of black 
glass, the mountain opened on one side so as to show the craters, the lava hills 
to the westward, the green valley toward the Mono Pass, the great line of 
snow mountains rising steep on the west and south. Many would now go over 
this pass if they knew about the route, and how to arrange for the horses, etc, 
The Sierra Club, of San Francisco, publishes a useful map. 

Leaving the Tioga road above the valley, the bridle-path leads in about five 








* Letter written by Anson Phelps Stokes to the New York Tribune, August 2, 1897. 
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miles to Eagle Rock, at the top of the Yosemite fall. There is where the hotel 
ought to be, to look up and down over the mountains and the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and to avoid the heat and dust of the valley. The views from Eagle Rock 
are vastly grander than any from the valley. The paths through the fine woods 
on these heights are very pleasing. Brooks and wild flowers abound. 

It is remarkable how few visit this scenery, which would make the fortune 
of almost any other civilized country. We rode and drove two hundred and 
ninety-five miles, from Austin, Nevada, to the Yosemite, and all agreed it was 
one of the most charming excursions we had ever enjoyed. The distance would 
have been about two hundred and fifty miles if we had not gone out of the 
way to see places off from the road. 

There were five in our party. We had a victoria and a wagon, two drivers, 
eight horses and five saddles. We hired horses from Mr. Collins, keeper of 
one of the livery stables at Austin. Good horses, able to go over fifty miles a 
day for five consecutive days, are to be had at Austin. The livery stables there 
charge fifty cents a day for saddle horses when fed by hirer. (The charge for 
a saddle horse in the Yosemite Valley, according to the printed tariff there, is 
$2.50 a day.) I suppose horses and carriages can be hired reasonably at Bodie 
and at Hawthorne. 

From Battle Mountain Station, on the Central Pacific Railroad, a narrow- 
gauge railway runs, in five hours, up the Reese River to Austin. The wildly 
beautiful Birch Creek Canyon is ten miles south of Austin, and Kingston 
Mountain, 12,000 feet high, is just south of this canyon. From Battle Moun- 
tain to the Yosemite Valley is less than three hundred and fifty miles by this 
route. By the Raymond route it is about twice as far. 

The scenery south and west from Austin is very fine. One can stop at 
ranches, but in that glorious climate (far superior to Colorado, because drier 
and less windy) sleeping on the ground, under the stars, is delightful, and 
food cooked at the camp-fire delicious. There was not more than one inch 
of snow at Austin last winter, although the elevation is 6500 feet. 

Game birds are abundant. Sage-chickens may be shot from July 1, and are 
as good as young partridges. Trout abound in the Reese River, in the lakes 
on Mono Pass, and in many mountain streams on our route. We saw bands 
of wild horses. These are very numerous in Nevada. There is never enough 
snow to prevent their getting abundance of food, and they multiply so that 
they are now considered a nuisance. Many of them appear much better than 
the Indian horses found in other parts of the country. 

Indians on our route appeared very friendly, and are quite harmless. The 
sullen air which I noticed thirty-four years ago has passed away. They now 
imitate the whites. The only man I saw in a white “b’iled shirt” and black 
clothes was an Indian. I supposed he must be a stray clergyman until I rode 
up near to him. Many Indian men now do some work on ranches, but are 
said to be generally unreliable workmen, as they are apt to leave suddenly to 
attend some fandango, not returning perhaps for weeks. Many Indian women 
earn money by washing and cooking for whites. They still paint their faces 
blue, yellow, red, etc., but wear clean calico frocks and showy shawls, and are 
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picturesque, going about with water-jugs on their heads and papooses on 
their backs. 

We left the carriage and the wagon at the foot of Mono Pass and sent the 
horses back from the Yosemite, as we had ordered our car around to Ray- 
mond to meet us there. 

I think the Sierra Club could do nothing more likely to make the great 
National Park accessible and enjoyable than to get an inn established near 
Eagle Rock and a good road thence to the foot of Mono Pass. The Tioga 
road, on which much money has already been expended, could be utilized for 
most of the way. The only engineering work required would be on about four 


miles of the Mono Pass. A. P.S. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


7 
Wru1aM Kent's _As the title indicates, this book is presented by the author 
MeEmorrs * as a sportsman rather than in his better-known réle as a 


public man and benefactor. Consequently, a light anec- 
dotal style predominates, although there are numerous authoritative references 
to agricultural, industrial, and political affairs, not to mention the arresting 
philosophic comments which appear unexpectedly throughout the narratives. 
The opening chapter deals with early recollections of Marin County, where 
the Kents from Illinois settled in 1871, when William was seven. To the boy 
it was a new wonderland of outdoor opportunities, and horsemanship and the 
pursuit of game became his principal diversions and so remained through life. 
Those who know the region today will recognize the descriptions of its natura] 
beauties, but will regret the passing of the abundant wild life and the easy- 
going hospitable culture of the period, with its background of “Indians and 
Mexicans, Chilians and ‘Chilenos,’ Hawaiians and Spaniards, and other white 
men from every corner of the world.” 

Early Mendocino is presented with fascinating tales which should find a 
permanent place in the affections of all who appreciate good outdoor stories 
and story-telling. There is unusual discernment and artistry in the pages on 
Nevada and New Mexico. Here Mr. Kent becomes the interpreter of impor- 
tant phases of the true West, the cow-, sheep-, and hay-camps, the desert and 
forage regions, hunting, mines, sheriffs, “speculators in other men’s horses,” 
people and lands which few understand. Fortunate that the subject was in 
able, knowing, and sympathetic hands. The result is of genuine historical 
significance. 

A chapter follows on Nebraska, where the boy, just out of Yale, took charge 
of a newly purchased 14,000-acre holding. Herein, interspersed with tales of 
the field and hunt, is dramatically told the story of the struggle of the live- 
stock man and of the Middle Western farmer. Tales of the Apaches, wild 
turkeys, raccoons, and bears in Mississippi, mountain sheep and other game 
in Lower California and Mexico fill the rest of the book, which teems with 
interest and charm. 

Mr. Kent, the astute observer, looks, too, at political Mexico, and his 
friendly defensive words deserve the attention of his countrymen. Including 
abalones, nearly every form of local camp fare passes in review, with rare sug- 
gestions to the cook. The recipe for frijoles on page 259 might well be taught 
in our public schools and featured in the national-park literature. 

The great persona! charm and ability of the author are reflected in the book, 
which suggests a character and a career deserving more exhaustive treatment. 
Here was a man to whom all Nature was expressive: 

“*O) Tiger-lily!’ said Alice. . . . ‘I wish you could talk!’ 


* Reminiscences of Outdoor Life. By Wuttam Kent. Foreword by Stewart Edward 
White. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 1929. 305 pages; illustrations. Price, $3.00. 
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“ ‘We can talk,’ said the Tiger-lily, ‘when there’s anybody worth talking to.’” 
hs E. A. MAYERS 


CALIFORNIA In the series of nine volumes dealing with California life 
Ovut-oF-Doors* and history recently issued by the Powell Publishing Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, the one entitled Outdoor Heritage is 
likely to be the first to attract the attention of Sierra Club members. It is re- 
assuring at the outset to know that it is written by Harold Bryant, a fellow 
member, well known for his work with the University of California, the State 
Fish and Game Commission, and the National Park Service. Upon looking 
into the book one is immediately aware that Dr. Bryant has bestowed upon 
it his best talents. His comprehensive scientific knowledge and his intimate 
acquaintance with the field are everywhere apparent. It is evident also that 
he has been extremely conscientious in searching for the latest and most 
authoritative information—especially noticeable in the historical summaries and 
in the excellent bibliographies that supplement each chapter. But, above all, 
he has succeeded in conveying something of his own enthusiasm for the living 
things that inhabit our mountains, our deserts, our shores, and our streams. 

It is hard to choose any particular chapters for comment, for each one is 
full of interest. The theme of wild life breathes through them all—a life that 
ranges in time from the prehistoric saber-tooth tiger and giant ground sloth 
to recent importations of trout, and in magnitude from termites to bears. The 
titles of three of the chapters indicate the application of the theme: “Valleys 
Fair and Productive,” “Mountains Rocky, but Inhabited,” “Deserts Bare, 
but Populous.” The chapters on “Finny Favorites” and “Marks for the Gun- 
ner” will win approval from sportsman and naturalist alike. In “The People’s 
Playgrounds” there is a clear epitome of the principles distinguishing national 
parks, state parks, and national forests. The Sierra Club comes in for specia! 
mention in the chapter on “Recreation.” Finally, in “The Four Horsemen,” 
Dr. Bryant makes his plea for the preservation of wild life, for the curbing of 
War, Famine, Pestilence, and Death—the four horsemen that continue to lay 
waste our resources. 

Other volumes in the series are Pathfinders, by Robert Glass Cleland; 
Spanish Arcadia, by Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez; Gold Days, by Owen Coch- 
ran Coy; Oxcart to Airplane, by Rockwell D. Hunt and William S. Ament, 
Songs and Stories, compiled by Edwin Markham; The Great Trek, by Owen 
Cochran Coy; Land of Homes, by Frank J. Taylor; March of Industry, by 
Robert Glass Cleland and Osgood Hardy. FRANCIs P. FARQUHAR 


CuHarLEs Kettocc Charles Kellogg is famous as a singer of bird-songs— 
Tue Birp-MaNf not imitations of notes and cadences, but veritable songs 

sung by the same vocal processes as the birds themselves 
use. This unique gift of nature, by which he has been able to entrance audi- 





* Outdoor Heritage. By Harotp Cump Bryant. Powell Publishing Company, Los An- 
geles. 1929. 465 pages. Price, $5.00. 

t+ Charles Kellogg, the Nature Singer—His Book. Pacific Science Press, Morgan Hill, 
California. 1929. 247 pages. Price, $3.00. 
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ences all over the world, would nevertheless be but a sterile accomplishment 
if he had done nothing more with it than provide entertainment. But Charles 
Kellogg has another gift—rare, if not unique—the gift of finding the princi- 
ples behind things and applying these principles to the affairs of daily life. 
He discovered the principle of vibration in his own voice and in the vocal ex- 
pressions of birds and insects, and with that discovery he caused flames to 
dance and to be extinguished, first at close range, later at a distance by radio. 
By the same turn of mind he applied the principles of draft to the building of 
fireplaces, and those of friction to ignition. From such matters it is but a step 
to philosophy, and in Charles Kellogg’s way of living and in this book of his 
we find many a rule of life that may well be heeded. 

There is much in this little autobiography of special interest to lovers of 
the Sierra. Charles Kellogg was born in the Sierra—at Spanish Ranch, in 
Plumas County; there are tales of deep snows and primitive life in the Feather 
River country; there is an incident with John Muir in Yosemite; and there is 
a little chapter well worthy of attention—“Put it Back Again—A Decalogue 
for Campers.” . FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 


Civic ACHIEVEMENT, Two volumes which have an especial appeal to members 
AND A PROGRAM of the Sierra Club and all those who are in sympathy 

with its purposes are the American Civic Annual: A 
Record of Recent Civic Advance, with a List of Who’s Who in Civic Advance- 
ment, edited by Miss Harlean James and published by the American Civic 
Association, and What About the Year 2000? An Economic Summary of An- 
swers to the Vital Questions: Will our land area in the United States meet the 
demands of our future population? How are we to determine the best use of 
our land resources? The latter was prepared under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Bases of Sound Land Policy, organized by the Federated 
Societies on Planning and Parks. 

Within the limits set for this notice there is only space to indicate that the 
American Civic Annual contains some sixty-five brief articles by recognized 
experts in their chosen fields. The main divisions cover The Nation, The 
Federal City, Regional Progress, In the States, In the Cities and Towns. Of 
special interest to Sierrans are articles on our national parks by Dr. Wilbur, 
Horace Albright, Representative Cramton, and Struthers Burt. The Redwood 
Highway is described by Newton Drury, and the preservation of the Sequoia 
forests by Dr. John C. Merriam. A. P. Giannini discusses the San Francisco 
Civic Center, Miss Benchley tells how San Diego secured its Zodlogical Park, 
and Frederick Law Olmstead outlines the planning of Palos Verdes hills. A 
symposium of roadside improvement includes six articles dealing mainly with 
the problem of billboards and wayside stands, and a very useful summary of 
the laws in the respective states relating to outdoor advertising. These are but 
a few of the reports and statements which tell of the achievement of the past 
few years. They comprise a stimulating record. 

What About the Year 2000? is also a statement of experts, but organized 
in the form of a report. In brief objective phraseology it considers our land 


resources, population, urban uses of land, public, scenic, and recreation areas, 
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forestry uses of land, agricultural uses of land, progress of planning, and the 
next steps. Under the latter.is stressed the need for further scientific investi- 
gation and publication and the continuation and enlargement of the present 
Joint Committee on Bases of Sound Land Policy, for in many instances the 
lack of reliable information retards the formulation of a sound policy. The 
assembling and organization of the data here presented by experts, without 
selfish interest in the furtherance of one program or another, gives reason for 
hope and confidence that the future will avoid many of the errors of the past. 
. Payson J. TREAT 

DENIZENS OF THE Seven years ago Mr. Jaeger presented us with a delightful 
MovuntTAINs * volume on the Denizens of the Desert. More recently he 

has given attention to the animal inhabitants of the south- 
ern mountains of California, and in the book here reviewed we are indebted 
to him for a second welcome contribution to the all too meager popular litera- 
ture on the animal life of the southwestern Sierras. A recent survey of the 
literature pertaining to the natural history of California has shown a dearth 
of books suitable for the general reader. Mr. Jaeger, Mr. Saunders, and Brad- 
ford Torrey are almost the only persons who have thus far contributed. 

The present volume comprises a series of nineteen chapters dealing with 
species of birds and mammals (and one insect, the Mutillid, or “cow-killer’’), 
likely to be encountered by the summer traveler in the Sierra Nevada and 
ranges of southern California. Species considered include the mountain wood- 
rat, or “pack rat,” the chipmunks, gray squirrel, Belding and golden-mantled 
ground squirrels, mountain weasel, mountain chickadee, the nuthatches, blue- 
fronted jay, Clarke nutcracker, junco, and water-ouzel. Most of the material 
presented is the result of personal experiences by Mr. Jaeger in many trips 
with his faithful burro (see frontispiece). 

In the preface the author says that he hopes to “avoid ascribing to the lower 
creatures mental states that they do not possess”; yet in his accounts he re- 
peatedly gives an anthropomorphic twist to interpretations of behavior, as with 
squirrels that “doubtless realize how defenseless they were against the attack 
of this bloodthirsty neighbor,” the mountain weasel; which in turn is de- 
scribed when in captivity, as “too sullen perhaps to speak except in rage and 
cruel contempt” (p. 60) ; and with gray squirrels that when bothered by birds 
“were wise enough to wear out the birds’ patience” (p. 49). Since man cannot 
“speak” the language of his wild-animal neighbors, it is impossible to know 
exactly what their mental states may be. He may infer what these may be, 
and may provisionally state these states in terms of human emotions; but he 
should not be very bold in such statements. 

A prefatory note states that the present volume is the first of a series of 
“nature books” to be issued by Thomas, under the editorship of Dr. Hartley 
H. T. Jackson, of Washington, who is a member of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey staff and editor of the Journal of Mammalogy. Mr. 
Jaeger’s book is issued in splendid physical form and gives promise of a series 


* Denizens of the Mountains. By Eomunp C. Jarcer. C. C. Thomas, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 1929. xili+-168 pages; illustrations. Price, $2.00. 
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of value. Mountaineers may spend a pleasant evening or two in perusal of the 
book. . Tracy I. Storer 


FLOWERS OF Here is a most useful volume, “designed for the nature-lover 

COAST AND who wishes to know something of the wild flowers, but who is 

STERRA* deterred by the difficulty of keys and the technicality of de- 
scriptions in the manuals.” 

The book admirably sets forth the relationships between the families of 
flowering plants, and thoroughly describes a few representative species in each. 
About 210 of the best-known and most beautiful flowers are thus identified 
in non-technical language and in a manner which is extremely interesting. 

One of the finest features of this attractive volume is the series of thirty-two 
full-page color plates, which were produced through the co-operation of the 
National Geographic Magazine. These picture the flowers in actual size and 
make field identification simple, even to one with no knowledge of botany. 


* ANSEL F. HALL 


A ForESTRY This is an excellent short elementary text-book, which presents 
TExtT-Bookf a comprehensive and concise statement of the origin, applica- 

tion, and significance of forestry in the United States. The 
subject is treated from the historical point of view and admirably accomplishes 
its purpose of describing the economic and legislative events which led to the 
development of present-day forestry policy and practice, both in governmental 
and private forests. The authors clearly state that they make no pretense of 
offering a complete compendium of forestry information, and that the five 
branches of forestry (Silviculture, Management, Protection, Utilization, and 
Policy) are not dealt with categorically nor in detail. As a statement of 
present-day economic problems in forestry in the United States, however, it is 
comprehensive and well worth having in one’s technical or general library. 

. ANSEL F. HAtt 


A NEw GUIDE This is as complete and handy an assistant as one could 
To YosemiteEt wish for in exploring Yosemite Valley. It is inexpensive 

and of convenient pocket size. Sketches by Leo Zellensky of 
scenic points, trees, flowers, birds, animals, and people are a valuable addition 
to the author’s detail of how and what to see. Perspective maps of the upper 
and lower ends of the valley and an airplane view of the whole section give a 
comprehensive picture of the region. Mr. Hall has answered the questions 
which come to the mind of the visitor. He tells how the valley was formed, 
who were its first inhabitants, how and when it was discovered, its early his- 
tory and administration, and its management under the present national park 
system. Equipped with this information, the visitor is directed from Yo- 
semite Village to every point of interest in the valley. He may go in his auto- 


* Flowers of Coast and Sierra. By Evita S. Ciements. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. 1928. 226 pages; 32 colored plates. Price, $3.00. 

+ Forestry. By ArrHur Bernarp Recknacet and SAMUEL Newton Sprinc. Alfred A. 
Knopf Company, New York. 1929. 255+xxxvii pages; plates and charts. 

t Yosemite Valley: An Intimate Guide. By ANset F. Hatt. National Parks Publishing 
House, Berkeley. 1929. 80 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
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mobile, setting the speedometer at 0.0, and by following the minute directions 
given he will reach his objective at the indicated mileage. His attention is 
directed to every intermediate point of interest, with a short account of its 
history and peculiarities, or a suggestion as fo appreciation of its beauties. A 
complete list of Yosemite literature is appended. ALBERTA M. REED 


Granp Canyon In Grand Canyon Country the authors, M. R. Tillotson, 
CountTrRY * Superintendent of Grand Canyon National Park, and 

Frank J. Taylor, have given a comprehensive, interesting, 
and accurate account of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and the regions 
surrounding it. Written with the knowledge of park administrator, ranger, 
naturalist, they have incorporated those items which commonly arouse the 
interest of the intelligent visitor, and which, when brought to his attention, 
give him far greater capacity for understanding and enjoying the area which 
has been set aside for him and for posterity. In so doing the authors have not 
overlooked their opportunity to impress upon the reader the value of the 
National Park Service, be it at Grand Canyon or at any other national park. 
The reader is made to realize that no small part of his pleasure and comfort 
is due to this agency and those who represent it. In this book an endeavor is 
made to glispel the idea that everything about the canyon and in it can be 
seen in a day’s visit. No attempt has been made to give an elaborate account 
of the wonder and startling beauty of the canyon and surrounding desert; 
but instead so many things pertaining intimately to the life history of the 
whole region are called to attention that the reader’s interest is aroused to go 
again and enjoy all the things missed in previous hasty visits. The authors 
have given such a personal, intimate introduction to this interesting canyon 
country that one feels one has been told the whole story—how the canyon 
was formed; how and when it was discovered and explored; its inhabitants, 
human and otherwise; and what can be seen within its borders. 

ALBERTA M. REED 


Mount This book stands under the joint authorship of Francis P. Far- 
OtyMpust quhar and his friend Aristides E. Phoutrides, whose brief and 
brilliant career came to a close in 1923. One rarely meets with a 
book so perfect in every way. The typography is one of the best products of the 
press of Johnck & Seeger. Binding, type, vignettes, and illustrations are models 
of fine craftsmanship and good taste. To see the book is to crave ownership. 
This desire is increased by the contents. In a brief interesting preface, Mr. 
Farquhar relates how the project to climb Mount Olympus was first suggested 
by Phoutrides in 1912, during an outing in the Sierra Nevada. The climb was 
finally accomplished in 1914, and their experiences and observations were 
* Grand Canyon Country. By M. R. Tmtorson and Franx J. Taytor Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. 108 pages; illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


t Mount Olympus. By Francis P. Farquuar and Aristipes E. PHourripes. Johnck & 
Seeger, San Francisco. 1929. x+46 pages; illustrations. Price, $7.50. 
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published in a joint article which appeared in the November number of Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, 1915. The present book is built around that article with 
additions which Mr. Farquhar was able to make after many years of research 
in the history of the mountain’s exploration. That the volume fulfills a higher 
purpose than merely to inform and entertain will greatly enhance this work 
in the eyes of Sierra Club members who knew Dr. Phoutrides. “At one time,” 
writes Mr. Farquhar, “Dr. Phoutrides and I were actively engaged in the 
preparation of a book about Mount Olympus, but the war and other interrup- 
tions delayed matters until Dr. Phoutrides’ untimely death brought the project 
to an end. In republishing this brief account of the rare experience we had 
together I would like to do what I can to perpetuate the memory of one of my 
dearest friends, one of the noblest and finest characters I have ever known.” 
The reviewer desires to say that Mr. Farquhar has nobly succeeded, for 
apart from other things we have here a fascinating and very unusual contribu- 
tion to the literature of mountaineering. The two authors, in the description 
of their climb, have made admirable use of Homeric and other classical allu- 
sions to the home of Olympian Zeus. Dr. Phoutrides is also represented by 
one of his own poems, entitled “Olympus,” for he was a poet of no mean order. 
Finally there has been added a selected bibliography dealing with the historical 
and geographical aspects of Olympus. The illustrations are fine photographs 
of Olympian scenery taken by Mr. Farquhar, and a striking diagrammatic 
map of the vale of Tempe, showing the relative positions of Mount Olympus 
and Mount Ossa. This map was first published by Abraham Ortelius of Ant- 
werp about 1590. Wi11AM Freperic BApE 
Tue Livinc Past* This small volume is a real contribution to American 
literature. In it the author, who as President of the 
Carnegie Institution is leader of one of the world’s foremost research organ- 
izations, presents a series of word-pictures which interpret to the layman the 
very spirit of the fascinating game of scientific exploration in the realms of 
past life of the earth. He opens the reader’s eyes to the meaning of fragments 
—a stone, a leaf, an asphalt pool—and enables him to look with sympathetic 
understanding at some of the great epochs of time and life. The fine literary 
quality of the book and the intriguing adventure and appreciation which it 
portrays are reflected in the seven chapter headings: “The Meaning of a 
Fragment,” “Pools that Reflect the Past,” “The Story of a Leaf,” “A Living 
Link in History,” “An Abyss in Time,” “Footprints on the Path of Life,” and 
“Are the Days of Creation Ended?” Doctor Merriam’s own introductory re- 
mark aptly expresses his treatment of the material presented: “Interest in 
the subject is assumed to be more important than organized information with- 
out adequate appreciation of its significance.” AnsEL F. HALt 


* The Living Past. By Joun C. Merrtam. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1930. 
xi+144 pages; illustrations. Price $2.00. 
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Another way to see the 


YOSEMITE 
HIGH SIERRA 


+7v and another time 


Between December and March, whizz over Yosemite's topmost snow- 
fields—and know the majestic High Sierra at their gayest. 

All-Expense ski tours of from two to six days are made with Swiss 
guides every winter, all winter, with over-night stops at Snow Creek, 
Tenaya Lake and Tuolumne Meadows ski-lodges. 

And if you prefer to remain near the rim of the Valley, you'll find 
excellent skiing on Sentinel Dome and nearby meadows—with a crack- 
ling fire-log at Glacier Point Mountain House. 

See the only Yosemite in snow-time! 

Ask for vacation folders and reservations from 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO: 39 Geary St., Phone KE arny 4794 
LOS ANGELES: 604 W. 6th St., Phone VA ndike 5022 


OAKLAND: Crabtree’s, 412 13th St., Phone OAk. 1436 
FRESNO: R. B. Covington, 1251 Broadway 
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The Culmination of 
Sierra Scenery 


“After a general exploration of the Kaweah Basin, 
this part of the Sequoia belt seemed to me the 
finest, and I therefore named it the Giant For- 
est.”"—Joun Murr. 


The Biggest Trees in the world are in Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks surrounded by a wealth of mountain scenery unsurpassed the world over. 

Have you ever come under the spell of these living masterpieces of Nature's 
handiwork ? Have you ever sauntered over the myriad of trails in the Giant For- 
est, forgetting the cares of the world and observant only of the simple grandeur 
that Nature has here lavished in abundance? With knapsack and camera, or per- 
haps with well-equipped pack train, have you ever wandered over the back coun- 
try of Sequoia and General Grant Parks, from the marvelous canons of the Kings 
and the Kern to the summit of Mount Whitney, to the innumerable lakes and 
streams teeming with trout, among the mountain meadows, and through the 
Sequoia groves ? 

For headquarters, for a “permanent camp,” or for a place to leave the family, 
you will find comfortable Lodges and Camps, with service and food of the high- 
est standards, and with a simple hospitality and an atmosphere in keeping with 
the sublimity of Nature’s surroundings. And what may surprise you is the ease of 
access from any part of California. It is less than two hours easy motoring from 
the orange groves of the San Joaquin Valley to the tree temples of Giant Forest, 
where one may quickly get out on the trails away from motorized civilization. 


For information or assistance in planning your 
trip, consult any travel information office, or 
address: 


GIANT FOREST LODGE 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 


GRANT PARK LODGE 
GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Georce L. Maucer, GeneraL ManaGer 


SEQUOIA AND GENERAL GRANT 
NATIONAL PARKS COMPANY 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
CALIFORNIA 
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New 
steamers 
this spring 





Set aside a few days extra, when you 
take the great Triangle Tour of British 
Columbia, and visit Alaska, land of 
Klondike days. 


You cruise on a superb new steamer 
from Prince Rupert, northern tip of the 
Triangle Tour, through sheltered sea- 
lanes to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Skagway...watching a mammoth pan- 
orama unfold from the world’s laziest 
deck chair. But come in June, when the 
Northland is at its best! 


The cost? $77 for the entire Alaska 
side-trip, from Prince Rupert—the 
northern tip of the Triangle Tour. 
Low round-trip fares for the Triangle 
Tour from all Pacific Coast cities. 


It is the giant of American vacation 
trips. Ask for free booklets—plan early. 


JASPER => 
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PARK T: 


Scenic booklets from 


W. J. GILKERSON, Gen. Agt., 
689 Market St., San Francisco 


H. R. BULLEN, Gen., Agt., 
607 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 








